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THE APOSTOLIC DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH 
By Burton Scott Easton, General Theological Seminary, New York _ 
IV 

In H. B. Swete’s Essays on the Early History of the Church 
and the Ministry (London, Macmillan, 1918), Dr. A. J. 
Mason writes (p. 7): 

“The audacity of faith implied in the selection of the word 
[Ecclesia] escapes us. . . . To the first disciples . . . Juda- 
ism was still an imposing fabric. So far as appearances 
went, it had a claim to represent all that was most venerable 
in religion. Abraham and Moses, David and the prophets, 
the heroes of the Captivity and of the Restoration, belonged 
to it. What inspired the little handful of disciples at Jeru- 
salem . . . toset up so vasta counter-claim? The fact that 
they did so is a proof of their absolute confidence in the 
Lord Jesus and His Messiahship. The Israel according to 
the flesh, which rejected Him, and fulfilled the prophecies by 
rejecting Him, had forfeited all right to be considered the 
Israel of God. The right had passed to those who acknow- 
ledged Him. They refused to consider themselves a mere 
‘sect’ of the Jews, among other ‘sects,’ like the Pharisees 
or Sadducees. They were not content to be a ‘synagogue,’ 
like the synagogue of the Libertines and ieee They 
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were an Ecclesia; they were the Ecclesia,—the Ecclesia of 
the Christ and of God.”’ 

Now, the confusion in the above paragraph is so often 
met with in discussions of the early history of the Church, 
that a résumé of the results already reached in the present 
article may be worth while in criticism. As a matter of fact, 
‘the little handful of disciples at Jerusalem” did not ‘‘set 
up so vast a counter-claim”’ by an exclusive appropriation 
of the word Ecclesia (p. 27 of the present volume). It is 
true that they rejected the word “‘sect’’ (= atpeois), but they 
rejected this title because it was invidious (2b., note 11); 
they were quite content to be called (and to call themselves) 
a ‘‘Way,” a term which any other party might use equally 
well. Both the Sinai and the Jerusalem Syriac versions of 
the Gospels, which give us our nearest approximation to the 
original Aramaic speaking Christianity, call the Church 
unambiguously a “‘synagogue”’ and nothing else; and the 
same usage persisted to a surprising extent even in Greek- 
speaking Christianity (A7R, ii, pp. 219-221). 

Moreover, Dr. Mason’s statement that this ‘‘little handful 
of disciples at Jerusalem” held that Israel had “forfeited 
all right to be considered the people of God”’ is of course an 
anachronism, as is also his use of the phrase “Israel according 
to the flesh’’ as though it were employed in this period. 
The first few chapters of Acts show nothing but optimism for 
the future of Israel; ‘‘In ignorance ye did it, as did also your 
rulers’’ (Acts 3:17), ‘“Ye are the sons of the prophets and 
of the covenant. . . . God sent him to bless you, in turning 
away every one of you from your iniquities’”’ (3: 25f), ‘“To 
you is the promise and to your children” (2: 39). Indeed, 
the first influx of converts was so overwhelming as to give 
buoyant confirmation to the disciples’ hope for the nation, 
a hope that was ingrained in every Jewish heart. Even 
St. Paul, who really did use the phrase ‘‘Israel according to 
the flesh,’’ was convinced that their ‘“‘stumbling’’ would not 
lead to a ‘‘fall’”” (Rom. 11: 11); there was a temporary hard- 
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ening, to be sure, but it was only temporary and for a special 
purpose. ‘‘As touching the election, they are beloved for 
the fathers’ sake,” “the gifts and calling of God are not 
repented of” (vv. 28f), and it is only a question of time 
before ‘‘all Israel shall be saved” (v. 26; cf. Rev. 11: 13). 
This doctrine, still clung to at a period when the Jewish 
opposition to Christianity had become formulated and 
acute, is sufficient evidence as to the doctrine that was held 
in the days of the first enthusiasm, when converts (even 
from the Pharisees and the priests) were counted by thous- 
ands. No one at that time held that the Christian group 
was the Ecclesia; it was the leaven in the Ecclesia, destined 
to permeate the whole lump. 

Yet this ‘‘little handful of disciples at Jerusalem” did 
possess a supreme group self consciousness, even though 
they used no strictly ecclesiastical terminology to describe 
themselves. They felt that for the moment their group 
was wholly unique in the world, so much so that outside of 
it there was no certain hope of salvation. In part—and this 
may be once more repeated—they felt that their uniqueness 
was due to their inheritance within the Ecclesia of Israel; 
that this new body could have appeared outside of Israel 
was to a Palestinian Christian quite unthinkable. 

But, in much greater part, the uniqueness of privilege was 
due to something in which Israel as a whole had as yet no 
share. The body of believers felt wholly assured of accep- 
tance in the impending Messianic judgment and outside of 
their number there could be no such certain hope; it was 
their group that was receiving from the Lord daily of cwtépe- 
vo. (Acts 2: 47). And, more than this expectation of admis- 
sion into the Messianic age, there existed already a definite 
sharing in the gifts of this age. Joel had prophesied that 
just before the sun was to be turned into darkness and the 
moon into blood, the Spirit would be poured out on the 
Lord’s servants and handmaids,—and Joel’s prediction was 
already fulfilled. The supernatural gifts of the final Kingdom 


were already realized in part by the Christians. 
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In other words, the self consciousness of the first Christian 
- group, centered not in one concept but in two, the doctrine 
of the Ecclesia plus the doctrine of the partly anticipated 
_ Kingdom of God. In essence, to be sure, the two doctrines 
are not wholly disparate, for Israel (= the Ecclesia) Trium- 
_ phant and the Kingdom of God are convertible terms (p. 19). 
But Israel Militant (to use a Christian term) and the King- 
dom of God were not the same thing. The idea of a Kingdom 
already partly come, with its supernatural powers and 
gifts already at work, was peculiar to Christianity; Judaism 
knew nothing of an Israel Militant which was also Triumphant. 
So it is this doctrine of the Kingdom that added to the 
Jewish doctrine of the Ecclesia the element which made the 
Christian doctrine of the Church inevitable. All that 


In St. Paul this process is practically complete as regards 
the ideas involved, although it is far from complete as regards 
_ the terminology, for he never sets up the equation ‘‘ The 

Church = the Kingdom of God” verbally in explicit form. 

For this the Jewish sense of the terms employed is still too 

strong; his conception of the Kingdom is still dominantly 
futuristic and to him it is without qualification a realm for 
the righteous exclusively, conditions that cannot be applied 
directly to the Church. But the equation none the less 
dominates his thinking. 

Even if the Church is not made up exclusively of the 
righteous,' to St. Paul the righteous (in the sense of cwfduevor) 
vastly outweighed the others. His sense of reality of course 

1“ Righteous” is used here where many writers would prefer “‘elect.’’ But 
it is by no means clear that “elect” (with its cognates) invariably implies cer- 
tainty of salvation in the New Testament. It does so, of course, in any passage 
where the word is dwelt on at all, as in Rom. 9: 11 (cf. 8: 28-33), but in such an 
instance as I Pet. 1: 1 it is simply a continuation of Jewish usage with the accent 


rather on the external side of things. Cf. the use of xAnroi &yioe in Rom. I: 7. 
This naturally does not imply that the Christian sense was merely external. _ 
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made him see that the Church contained members who were 
wholly unworthy (II Cor. 11:13, Phil. 3: 18, etc.), but these 
were the great exceptions; for those who had less serious fail- 
ings, divine and human correction could do all that was nec- 
essary (I Cor. 5: 5, 11: 32,etc.). In the persons of Christians 
the supernatural powers were plenteously at work as pledges 
(II Cor. 1: 22, 5:5) or first fruits (Rom. 8: 23) of the fuller 
plenitude to be given hereafter, and these powers were pro- 
ducing miracles and wonders of every possible character, 
culminating in the production of a moral life that was short 
of heavenly only in its temporary incompleteness. Indeed, it 

- was in no way short of heavenly in its essential nature, since 
this was nothing less than the heavenly life of the exalted 
Christ. From this standpoint it was natural for St. Paul to 
write ‘‘those whom he justified he also glorified”’ in the past 
tense (Rom. 8: 30), and from this it was no great step to ‘‘he 
hath raised us up with him and hath made us to sit with him 
in the heavenly places’ (Eph. 2: 6”). Or, finally, ‘‘who has 
delivered us out of the power of darkness and has translated 
us into the kingdom of the Son of his love”’ (Col. 1: 13), a 
passage which approximates closely the identification of the 
Church and the Kingdom, even though it does not quite 
accomplish it. Those of whom such a saying was true formed 
a group somewhat smaller than the Church, but it was wholly 
included within the Church, and the limits of the two did not 
differ greatly. 

In such teaching St. Paul simply carries on the tradition 
of the earlier Christianity, less its recognition of a special 
character of non-Christian Israel. But his own theology 

had brought its contribution to ecclesiology as well as tu 
the other parts of the Christian faith. To call this contribu- 
tion simply ‘‘mystical’’ would be unjust, for the earlier 
Christianity also was abundantly mystical in its belief, 
but St. Paul gave to this mysticism a special character of 


2 Whether Ephesians is Pauline or deutero-Pauline is not especially relevant 
‘1 to present purposes; in the latter case St. Paul’s disciple has not advanced 
, beyond the thought of his master. _ 
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_-This is found in his doctrine of the Church as the Body of 
Christ. 

I Cor. 12: 12ff is the ‘‘classic” passage. To be sure, much 
that is said in this section is not specifically Pauline. The 


- gives a long list; cf. also Lietzmann, in loc.), the most popular 
example being the famous fable of Menenius Agrippa telling 
of the revolt of the members against the belly.* Indeed, 
in Latin the use of corpus to denote a social group (state, 
guild, etc.) was well established prior to New Testament 
times, as in ‘‘quae (multitudo) coalescere in populi unius 
corpus poterat” (Livy, I, viii, 1), or “corpori valido caput 
deerat’”’ (zb., V, xlvi, 5: said of the general of an army). 
In Greek, although no such use was allowed for caya,* the 
corporate idea finds equally full expression. So in Marcus 
_ Aurelius, vii, 10 [13]: ‘‘Just as the members of the body 
ag in union, reasonable creatures have the same relation 
+ diversity, prepared for one common operation. And 
_ this thou shalt understand the better if thou wilt often 
say to thyself, ‘I am a member of the union® of reasonable 
creatures. But if thou shalt call thyself a part,* thou dost 
n not yet love men from thy heart, doing good does not yet 
give thee pleasure in a proper way, thou doest it still as a 
bare duty, not yet as if benefiting thyself (in benefiting 
others).”’ Cf. ii, 1 [4]: “‘It is high time for thee to under- 
stand of what sort of world thou art a part, and from what 
sort of a Governor of the world thou hast flowed as a stream.” 
Similarly in Epictetus, II, x, 1 [3f]: ‘‘ You are a citizen of 
the world and a part of it; not a subservient but a principal 


*For an example in a Jewish writer cf. Josephus, BJ, IV, vii, 2 [406-7]: 
“Just as in the body, if the principal part is inflamed, all the members share the 
disease, so on account of the insurrection and disorder of the metropolis (Jerusa- __ 
lem) the wicked men in the country had opportunity of plunder.” ~“ , 
* The Pandects for “ corporate body "’ use cwpartov. 

5 giornua. St. Paul would have used cSuea unhesitatingly. 
6 J.e., a disassociated part; yépos played off against pédos. 
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part. You are capable of comprehending the divine economy, 
and of considering the connection of things. What then 
doth the character of a citizen promise? To hold no private 
interest; to deliberate of nothing as a separate individual, 
but like the hand and the foot, which, if they had reason 
and comprehended the constitution of nature, would never 
pursue or desire but with a reference to the whole.” Still 
closer to St. Paul is Seneca, Ep. 95:52: ‘‘Omne hoc, quod 
vides, quo divina et humana conclusa sunt, unum est; 
membra sumus corporis magni. Natura nos cognatos edidit, 
cum ex isdem et in eadem gigneret. Haec nobis amorem 
indidit mutuum et sociabiles fecit.’’ To be especially noted 
in the above passages is the union of divine and human in a 
single organism. 

These parallels more than suggest an influence of the 
popular stoic philosophy on St. Paul, but his doctrine of © 
course goes far beyond them. Not only, as Lietzmann 
(in loc.) observes, in that ‘‘for Paul this is not merely a 
comparison but a mystic truth,” for (cf. Johannes Weiss, 
in loc.) there is not a little very genuine mysticism in these ~ 
stoic passages. But to St. Paul the unity of the Church 
with Christ as His Body has nothing to do with the natural 
order of creation; his doctrine is based on a direct and mira- 
culous interposition into nature and the unity is derived 
through the direct relation of each part with the Head, to 
which the relation of the parts to each other is wholly secon- 


dary. The Church and Christ do not constitute a ‘“‘body” __ 


in the abstract; together they are identically ‘‘Christ”’ 
(I Cor. 12: 12) and nothing more. For such a conception 
there are naturally neither Hellenistic nor Jewish parallels; — 
the doctrine is technically and exclusively Christian. 

This mystical doctrine of the Church added to the two 
concepts that St. Paul had inherited from earlier Christianity 
gave three nuclei for ecclesiology, and of these three only the 
earliest admitted of thinking the Church in any sense a 
continuation of the Jewish Ecclesia. The first effects of 
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the anticipatory powers of the Kingdom could be thought 
to have commenced in Christ’s lifetime, although not earlier 
than the beginning of the Ministry, while the formation 
of Christ’s mystical Body was possible only after the As- 
cension and presupposed the Cross and the completion of 
the whole act of redemption. Moreover, these two latter 
aspects of the Church were of far greater interest to Christians 
than was the aspect shared with Judaism, especially as the 
divergence between the two bodies grew pronounced. Con- 
sequently the time was bound to come when the Church 
would be regarded as a wholly new creation, brought into 
existence solely by the creative power of Christ. 

For this point of view alongside of the older continuation 
- doctrine Ephesians offers an excellent example. Reference 
has already been made (p. 30) to 5: 23-27, a passage that 
simply elaborates the Old Testament conception of Israel 
as the Bride of Jehovah, a Bride who, at the fullness of time, 
received the consecration that prepared her for her Bride- 
groom. But even this picture contains an inconsistent 
detail (v. 23) in the words ‘‘saviour of the body,’ for the 
Church was not the Body of Christ before the Incarnation. 
Similarly in 2: 11-22 the language at first cleaves strictly 
to the continuation formulas; the Gentiles who formerly 
_ were alienated from the commonwealth of Israel have been 
_ brought near, and by the breaking down of the middle wall 
of partition have become fellow citizens with the saints. 
- But interwoven in this is the figure of the creation of one 
mew man out of the two former groups (v. 15), while at the 
end the argument passes into the description of the Temple 
built with the apostles and (Christian) prophets as founda- 
tions and Christ as the corner stone. This Temple has 
nothing to do with the Old Testament dispensation. The 
writer of Ephesians evidently felt no disparity between the 
concepts, but none the less a tension exists which was to 
2 produce its effect in the future. 

Of the other writings of the New Testament, Hebrews 
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and the Fourth Gospel stand on the side of the newer doctrine. 
The former, to be sure, does not seem to have raised the 
problem explicitly in his own mind, but the contrasts he 
draws between ‘‘Moses and his house’”’ and ‘Christ and 
his house’’ (3: 5-6) shows clearly enough how his thoughts 
ran, especially as his doctrine of the ‘“‘new covenant”’ is all 
in the same direction. St. John sets out the theory more 
explicitly, although he does not frame the contrast verbally. 
But to him the Church (even though he never uses the word) 
is the abode of salvation and salvation is primarily redemp- 
tion from ‘‘the world,’ a world in which ‘‘the Jews” are 
perhaps even more sinister figures than the Gentiles. Indeed, 
about the only continuity recognized is that the old dispen- 
sation gave “the Jews”’ the first right to hear a wholly novel 
message, a message that they rejected forthwith. 

On the other hand the opposite point of view is set forth 
in Rev. 12. The woman in the vision is the Jewish Ecclesia 
up to v. 5 and the Christian Church after v. 5, and the seer 
does not trouble to intimate that she was in any way changed 
after her Son’s Ascension. As to the Gentile Christians, 
they are simply “the rest of her seed”’ (v. 17). Of course 
the apocalyptist lays every emphasis on the redemptive 
work of Christ for Jew as well as Gentile, but the eventual 
conversion of all the Hebrews is confidently expected (11:13), — 
and the enumeration of the redeemed begins with the “‘hun- _ 
dred and forty and four thousand sealed out of every tribe — 
of the children of Israel’’ (7: 4ff). 

Finally, the peculiar doctrine of the First Gospel calls for 
special notice. Its recognition of the continuity of Israel’s 
privileges is so familiar as to need no analysis. Indeed, 
the doctrine is carried so far as to insist on the observance 
of even the ‘‘least’’ commandment (5: 19) and to poaetions 
the binding authority of the scribes and Pharisees (23: 2), 
passages whose secondary character is selt evident. And 
yet it is the First Gospel that perhaps more strongly than 
any other writing of the New Testament assumes that i 
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Church is something new in the world. This is so because 
_ the First Gospel is alone among the New Testament writings 
in identifying directly the Church with the Kingdom of 
God, so making the latter to be a visible organization including 

evil as well as good. ‘‘The angels . . . shall gather out of 
= kingdom all things that cause stumbling and them that 
do iniquity” (13:41). ‘The kingdom of heaven is like a net 
that gathered of every kind. . . . And they gathered the 
good into vessels but the bad they cast away”’ (13: 47f). 
‘When the king came in to behold the guests, he saw there 
aman who had not on a wedding garment”’ (22:11). The 
- consequences of this identification have of course been far- 

reaching in Christian theology but, most important point of 
be this identification enabled the First Evangelist to intro- 
duce a most momentous phrase into Christian terminology; 
It is he who alone among New Testament writers speaks of 
Christ as “founding the Church.”” The passage, Mt. 16: 13-20 
_ will form the subject of a special monograph in continuation 
of the present series, and for the present a further study of 
_ the wording may be neglected.’ 

Did Christ, then, found a Church? 

The preceding discussion has endeavored to clarify the 
rather complicated implications of this question, which 
cannot be answered in any simple formula. In the strict 
sense of ‘‘Church,”’ as defined in the Ecclesia doctrine which 
Christianity derived from Israel, Christ recognized that there 
already existed a Church which had been founded by God 
in the time of Abraham; and the privileges of this Church 
were simply taken for granted by Christ. When all has 
been said about the universalistic implications of His teaching, 
the fact remains that He confined His work to Israel and 
that He treated His mission as properly designated by the 
title ‘‘ Messiah,’’® Israel’s theocratic king. Whatever praise 


’ The passage Mt. 18: 17 is scarcely relevant to the present discussion, despite 
its use of “church,” for the noun here designates only a local assembly, which 
exercises the usual powers of a Jewish local (synagogue) sanhedrin. 

*It must never be forgotten that “ Messiah” is a technical term of Jewish 
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might be given to Gentiles as individuals,® their reward is 
pictured as admission to the Kingdom “with Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob” (Lk. 13: 28f = Mt. 8: 11f), and though 
Jews may be rejected they are none the less “the sons of | 
the kingdom.’”’ The Israelites were the ‘children,’ for 
whom the “‘bread’’ was properly destined (Mk. 7:27), who 
deserved Christ’s mercy because they inherited the promises - 
to Abraham (Lk. 13: 16, 19: 9), the lost sheep to whom the 
Twelve were to confine their work (Mt. 10: 5-6). 
Undoubtedly the Gospels contain sayings of Christ’s 
where a Judaistic coloring has been heightened or created | 
by tradition; but it is impossible to reduce all His words to 
pure universalism by any legitimate critical process. For 
this the Apostolic evidence is much too strong. St. Peter 
was obliged to justify his free relations with Cornelius by 
a special revelation ad hoc (Acts 11: I-17), something which 
shows clearly enough the absence of any concrete saying of 
Christ’s which bore on the situation. And St. Paul’s oppo- | 
nents could claim triumphantly “we are of Christ’’ when it 
came to the problem of Gentile freedom (II Cor. Io: 7), 
thus obliging the Apostle to meet them with his elaborate 
argument based on Christ’s death and a Messiah not “‘ac- 
cording to the flesh.” In fact, the whole travail which estab- — 
lished Gentile liberty is comprehensible only on the supposi- 
tion that a problem had arisen with which Christ never dealt.” 


theology and that it has no meaning apart from its definition in Jewish theology. 
To say that Christ “‘spiritualized’’ the term by filling it with a universalistic 
implication in which Israel forfeits all special privileges would be an abuse of 
language; such a change would not spiritualize the term but would replace its 
definition by something unrelated. 

* The extension by the Messiah of Israel’s privileges to Gentiles was of course 
a legitimate enough doctrine (Tob. 13: 11, Sib. iii, 710ff, En. 105: 1f, Test Levi. 
4: 4, etc.). 

1 The one saying of Christ’s which really can be pressed as running counter 
to definite Old Testament prescriptions is Mk. 7: 18-19 (= Mt. 15: 11). St. 
Mark is keen to point out the implications of the saying and it evidently underlies | 
St. Paul’s argument in Rom. 14: 14. But the controversy turned on a scribal 7 
tradition, not on the Old Testament legislation, which nobody thought of calling 
into question; St. Matthew’s conclusion of 15: 20 is nearer historic fact than © 


St. Mark's in 7: 19. 
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That is to say, Christ takes for granted that salvation is 
normally attained within the limits of a visible social body, 
which was called into existence by God; while His preaching 
is based on the assumption that the realization of salvation 
will be expressed in the visible social body of the Kingdom 
of God. Individuals, perhaps many in number, who were 
not members of the existing visible group, will reach eventual 
blessedness, but only through incorporation into the final 
group; salvation in its essence is not individual but social. 
Present-day emphasis on the social aspects of Christ’s teaching 
makes an extended summary of relevant passages unnecessary. 
Of course, no sharper insistence on individual righteousness is 
possible than is expressed in Christ’s requirements, but this 
righteousness of the individual is in no way simply personal 
immaculateness; in defining it, the final good of the group is 
always in mind. The greatest of sins is the neglect of the 
welfare of others, and the highest possible moral achievement 
is to become ‘‘the servant of all.’’ So the call to salvation is 
pictured as an invitation to a supper, as a dragnet cast into 
the sea, as the gathering in of a harvest. 

The aim was to bring the present nation,—or as many of 
its members as would receive the message,—into the Nation 
Triumphant. But, in this process, present and future were 
not wholly distinct, for the forces of the future had begun 
their work in the person of Christ; through His exercise of 
the ‘finger of God,”’ the Kingdom of God had come upon 
them (Lk. 11:20 = Mt. 12:28). More than that, the dis- 
ciples through their faith had attained a share in these powers 
of the approaching Reign, and by exercising them had 
broken the rule of Satan over the earth" (Lk. 10:18). In 
consequence the names of these disciples were enrolled in 
the list of the heavenly citizens (Lk. 10: 20) and, surrounded 
as they were with the supernatural powers, could be said 
actually to be in the Kingdom (Lk. 7: 28 = Mt. I1: 11). 


4 The “heaven”’ here, from which Satan fell, is the lowest heaven (practically 
= the sky), from which he exercised his power. 
allusion to the theological “fall of Satan.” 


There is of course no direct 
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Thus there was formed a group within a group, the group 
of the citizens of the Kingdom within the group of Israel. 
And both groups were of God’s creation. To the. inner 
group Christ gave no name, but its formation He regarded 
as His supreme achievenent on earth (Lk. 10: 17-24). It 
was to be permanent until the Kingdom should fully come,” 
and in the meantime was to grow, as the mustard seed grows 
into a tree, to spread as the leaven leavens three measures 
of meal. And it could be left to do its work, as a man 
casts a seed upon the earth and then goes about his business, 
sleeping and waking, until time for the harvest. 

This inner group is not quite the antecedent of the Church .. ‘, 
and it was never defined quite as the Church. The Church | 
is the inner group, plus a continuation of the outer, more 
or less transformed. The Christian Church is still,—-and 
has always been,—an Israel, not of human creation but 
including many persons whose privileges are only external, 
and failing to include many persons who are accepted by 
God. But within this Israel the powers of this Kingdom are 
at work and there is an inner group composed of those who 
are enrolled as the citizens of the Kingdom of Heaven. And 
the existence and nature of the whole is founded on the 
teaching of the earliest Christianity, which in this regard | 
simply continued the teaching of Christ. a 


2 The length of the interval assumed is immaterial. 
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THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL BETTERMENT 


By Francis J. HALL, General Theological Seminary, New York 


This is the second of a series of articles in which the writer 
is trying ‘‘to exhibit the Christian conception of life in rela- 
- tion to some of its current applications.’”” My excuse for 
such an effort is the present wide prevalence and secularizing 
effect of a species of practical idealism, which in certain 
important regards is both theoretically inconsistent with, 
and practically subversive of, the Christian conception. 
In my previous article, ‘‘ This Miserable and Naughty World,” 
_ | indicated in a general way the nature and practical effects 

__ of this opposition between the two conceptions of life referred 
- to; and shall devote this and subsequent articles to a fuller 
treatment of certain important applications. Here I am to 
_consider the work of the Church in the world, as defined 
op the one hand, by utilitarian idealists and on the other 
hand, by historical Christianity. 

For the reader’s convenience I give the following recapit- 
_ulatory propositions, as indicating the general standpoint 
of this article. 

(a) This world is not its own end; but is a passing disciplin- 
ary school, in which we are educated and prepared for another 
and larger life. Its value lies in its affording conditions, 
necessarily difficult and painful in part, under which by 
divine guidance and grace we can prepare ourselves, and 
help others to prepare themselves, for the future life to which 
it looks. 

_ (0) Pains, inequalities and other difficulties serve as vital 
_ factors in making this world a suitable school of such prepar- 
ation for eternal life. Therefore, while alleviation and 
removal of unnecessary and curable ills, individual and social, 
or promotion of the earthly welfare and happiness of others, 
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is a vital branch of immediate Christian aims, it does not 
under all circumstances determine the line of Christian 
duty. It cannot rightly be made the all-controlling principle 
of Christian ethic. 

(c) The true all-controlling principle is the purpose for 
which God has created us, our chief end. Man is made 
for God, to enjoy everlasting life with Him in a social fellow- 
ship or communion of perfected saints, the consummation 
and full enjoyment of which belongs to the future world for 
which this world is preparatory. To attain this destiny is 
man’s chief objective end, and this fact makes the all-control- 
ling aim of true service to be the bringing of men to God 
and to eternal life with Him. 

(d) True religion is therefore the organizing centre and 
transfiguring factor of Christian righteousness in this world. 
The reason is that it alone brings men into right relations 
with God, and through Him with each other—relations which 
even now God wills and helps us to acquire and develop in 
Christ, and which in their perfect consummation hereafter 
constitute eternal life. By cultivating these relations we also 
come to understand and grow in the heavenly virtues which 
are needed to produce perfect mutual congeniality. On 
this basis alone can we really enjoy the fellowship with God 
and with each other wherein eternal life consists, and which 
is the divinely appointed end of our creation and social 
instinct. Love is the keynote of Christian righteousness, but 
Christian love is distinctly religious; for while it impels men 
to serve each other, it looks always to eternal fellowship in 
God, and this aim controls the form and method of Christian 
service. 

If these propositions are sound—I believe that in funda- 
mental substance they represent original and permanent 
teachings of historical Christianity—they involve a concep- 
tion of proper ecclesiastical and clerical activity in society 
which differs in significant respects from that which now 
prevails in many circles. Historical Christian teaching em- 
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I. PRESENT-DAY DEMANDS 


There is a somewhat widespread demand to-day, within 
as well as outside of the Church, that the Church and its clergy 
shall lead the way in grappling with the problems of world- 
betterment. 

Moral leadership is needed; and the clergy are considered, 
by virtue of their official prestige and proper training, to 
be especially capable of, and responsible for, supplying the 
need. It is true that the supposed competence of the clergy 
to grapple with world-problems, even such as clearly involve 
moral principles, is not verified by ordinary experience. 
In fact, very few of the clergy have expert capacity for such 
work. But this does not reduce the demand. Rather it 
provokes complaint against the usual methods of clerical 
training, and causes considerable agitation for a reformation 
of Theological Seminaries, the Faculties of which are besieged 
with suggestions looking to the creation of new departments 
of study and training on somewhat secular and extremely 
varied lines. Of clerical training I hope to say something 
in a later article. I am now concerned with certain popular 
demands on the clergy and their consistency with the special 
vocation which God rather than man has marked out for 
them. I give leading examples of these demands. 


social and perhaps legislative nature is needed, the clergy shall 
promptly investigate and ascertain what should be done, and 
shall lead in a definite propaganda, having in view, if need 
be, determinate legislation. 

It is an obvious consequence of yielding to this demand that 
the clergy will frequently be drawn into political agitation, 
; and that in a manner which, for awhile at least, will absorb 
a large share of their time and energies. 


phasizes the distinctly spiritual and religious specialty of 
the Church, while modern idealism holds the Church to be 
responsible for a much wider range of activity. i 

5 


(a) It is demanded that when a reformation movement of - 


Furthermore, 
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the clergy are not infallible. The right course to pursue is 
often problematical, and morally earnest men will strongly 
disagree. Thus the clergy will frequently be propagandists | 
for action which is open to dispute even among those who 
consider it carefully and from a definitely Christian stand- 
point. The natural result may be, and sometimes is, that 
the clergy referred to reduce the assured influence of their 
leadership in things pertaining to God—the proper and dis- 
tinctive sphere of their work. The political parson is rarely, 
if ever, as successful a spiritual pastor as he might be if he 
devoted himself more exclusively to his sacred calling. 
This calling requires careful specializing and is of tremendously 
exacting nature. It leaves little room ordinarily for ex- 
traneous agitation and leadership. And it is not to be 
forgotten that the leadership demanded also presupposes 
specialized and time-consuming study. Amateurs are not 
wanted. 

(b) What I have said applies in large part to the demand — 
that the clergy shall concern themselves in a leading way with — 
industrial adjustments, and shall discover and promote specific 
solutions of the problems involved. 

There is no field of study in which precipitate conclusions 
are more common than this, and none in which the resulting — 
cocksureness, usually dictated by unconscious partiality, 
is more obnoxious to well-considered and mutually satis- 
fying reforms. The problems involved are very complex. 
They can be worked out only by those who are completely 
at home with the factors involved, and who enjoy the con- 
fidence of the parties or classes concerned—confidence, that 
is, in their competence and impartiality. That the clergy 
can sometimes exercise helpful influence upon the tempers of © 
industrial disputants is true, but the conditions under which _ 
a clergyman’s solution of industrial problems can be success-— 
fully promoted by him are so rare as to be negligible. His 
meddling—for that is what it normally is—must nullify © 
rather than fortify his proper spiritual leadership. It is 
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in inculcating unselfishness rather than in solving the dis- 
putatious problems of industrial adjustment that a clergy- 
man’s work lies; and such work depends for success upon his 
spiritual equipment and loving sympathy rather than upon 
his expertness in the questions involved. 

This does not mean, of course, that it is part of his equip- 
ment to be wholly ignorant of industrial issues. The effec- 
— tiveness of his sympathy is surely not reduced by being reas- 
_onably intelligent. The point is that, normally at least, 
he cannot specialize in industrial problems without sacrificing 
to a degree the specialty that is divinely imposed upon him. 

(c) Many who more or less realize the difficulties that 
attend clerical propagandas in political and industrial matters, 
insist none the less that the clergy shall push into the open 
and actively exercise moral leadership in the world at large, 
that they shall press upon public attention the moral aspects 
of current events and movements and openly admonish those 
who in public life depart from the paths of rectitude. 

I am well aware that occasions repeatedly arise when the 
~ clergy—in particular those who are plainly qualified for such 
~ action either by the prominence of their ecclesiastical positions 
_or by special gifts of public utterance—may have just reason 
for publicly protesting against notorious world evils and for 
challenging the community at large to respond to higher 
ideals. There are pulpits to which no exacting parochial 
cure of souls is attached in which the normal preaching of 
the Gospel may often rightly give place to moral prophecy 
determined in form by public situations rather than by 
pastoral demands. 
But this kind of leadership can be successfully undertaken 
only by those who are favoured both by exceptional personal 
gifts and adventitious circumstances. The gifts referred 
to are inborn, and the best of training cannot make good 
- their.absence. If the Church is to be manned sufficiently, 
the bulk of its clergy must be unfitted for exercising the 
_ public leadership referred to. Moreover, the specific pastoral 
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vocation to which the sacred minister is called is far more 
exacting of time and energy than the modern idealist is 
apt to realize. And it is of a kind that quickly becomes 
spiritually decadent when the priest ceases to draw all his = 


cares and studies this way, in accordance with his ordination | 
vows. The clergy are ordained to draw Christian souls | 
heavenward, to feed them with the bread of life, and to do - 
individual work for the cure of sins and the development of 

saints. If, as plain duty requires, they are really faithful 

to this work, they cannot usually command either the time 

or the energy necessary for the direct education and leadership 

of public sentiment. 

But it should be insisted upon that, in attending to his 
immediate pastoral work with painstaking and sympathetic 
thoroughness, the ordinary minister is doing ‘‘his bit,” 
his most effective service, for the moral uplifting of the com- 
munity. He is supplying to the community sanctified citi- 
zens, who will carry their Christian standpoint into every _ 
sphere of life, and who, if so fitted by personal gifts, will 
be leaders and organizers of movements and activities 
making for the moral welfare of society at large. The 
Church is a leaven of society rather than a ruler and divider, 
and the normal modus operandi of its work in this direction 
lies in the conversion and spiritual education of individuals, 
of those members of society who respond to the call of the 
Gospel of grace and profit by the Church’s uplifting minis- 
trations. In those elements wherein modern idealism is 
sound, it simply reflects in terms of modern experience the 
lessons which owe their first clear inculcation and subsequent 
chronic vigour to the edifying work of countless unknown | 
pastors of souls in days gone by. 

(d) Finally there is the demand that the Church, or clergy 
thereof, shall be prominent in initiating, organizing po 
pushing forward every good work or philanthropy which the 
widespread ills of life make needful. In this, it is urged, the 
Church will be imitating the example of its Lord, who went 
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about doing good, and who said to His ministers, ‘‘ Heal the 
sick, raise the dead, cleanse the lepers, cast out devils: 
freely ye received, freely give.” 
That there is an important element of justice in this de- 
‘mand cannot be intelligently denied by Christians. And 
‘yet the theoretical basis upon which, and the practical im- 
plications with which, the demand is apt to be made to-day 
are not those of Christ, nor can they be consistently adopted 
by faithful ministers of the Church. In particular, as with 
Christ so with His ministers the philanthropic doing good 
referred to is an adjunct of the minister’s vocation, not its 
controlling aim or the main form of his service in men’s 
behalf. However vital it is when legitimate opportunities 
“distin it should not be permitted to displace or reduce the 


distinctive clerical work of propaganda and ministration in 
the things pertaining to God and eternal life. 

Christ has set the example of specializing, not in philan- 
thropic endeavour but in proclaiming His divine message 
and in seeking and saving lost souls. When healing, casting 
out of devils and the like could be made to fit in with and illus- 
trate,—His miracles were always signs, and He was contin- 
ually interpreting them as such—when they illustrated His 
vocational work and aim, He was ever ready to minister 
to men’s temporal needs. But it is significant for the argu- 
ment that when the pressure of philanthropic work threatened 
to overshadow His spiritual mission, He deliberately turned 
His back on the increasing opportunities for ‘“‘doing good,”’ 
and taking His disciples retired to prayer—thus breaking 
:. up the pressure of external service, and securing a fresh 
start in His proper spiritual work, which was preaching 
the Gospel and bringing to men eternal life (cf. St. Luke iv, 
42-43; St. John x. 10). 

The minister of Christ may not forget to inculcate, en- 
courage and, when he can do so without sacrificing his ap- 
pointed work, participate in the kind of “doing good”’ under 
consideration. But he is in duty bound to make whatever 
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he does beyond his special ministry subserve, illustrate and, 
when necessary, give way to the higher kind of doing good 
which consists of reaching and ministering to souls in relation 
to their chief end—eternal life. It is forgetfulness of this 
and excessive activity in table serving and institutional 
work that is to-day reducing the spiritual efficiency of the 
Church—not less so because of motives that are Christian 
in their proper place and proportion, but which can be 
and frequently are pressed inconsistently with Christian 
discrimination. The highest service of all is that of bringing 
men to God, and its successful performance hinges upon 
undeviating faithfulness to that specialty on the part of 
those divinely set apart to it. 

My criticism of modern demands, it will be observed, derives 
its validity and pertinence from the original Christian stand- 
point, as opposed to that of modern utilitarian idealism. The 
Christian standpoint gave life and power long ago to the 
ideals of external service for the world at large upon which 
modern utilitarians are now basing their attacks against the 
Church; but these moderns have given this world’s good 
the controlling place in their idealism, and i in this they depart 
vitally from Christian teaching. ce 


2. THE CHURCH’S ‘ence 


No reasonable thinker will deny that morally, and subject 
to certain obvious exceptions, every individual best does his 
bit when he is attending faithfully and without ~apeig- wand 
interruption to his distinctive and appointed work or func- — 
tioning. One does his best for the common good when he does 
what he is trained, and by providential gifts and circumstances 
is set, todo. There may be universal geniuses, comparatively 
speaking, who can do anything that they have a chance to 
do with splendid skill and results. But this is notoriously 
not the case with most men. . 

There are indeed services which on moral grounds must © 


under some circumstances, and to some extent, be performed 
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by all; and the principle that ‘‘all work and no play makes 
_ Jack a dull boy” is also undeniable. Moreover, the indi- 
{ vidual has a social life to live and a spiritual personality to 
— for eternity. None the less, a specialty means 
an absorbing work, and if it is on legitimate lines, it stands 
for what ought to have the right of way in the bulk of a 
man’s working hours. There are diverse gifts and aptitudes 
ame men, and whatever value may rightly be put upon 
given lines of activity and service, they are best fulfilled 
and promoted for the common advantage when the organizing 
and guiding leadership in them is given to those whose 
= and training—both are needed—equip them for the 
several specialties in question. Furthermore, such activity 
— be efficient unless the leaders in question draw their 
choicest efforts and studies to the specific leadership under- 
taken by them. Divided interests in great matters involve 
inefficiency and poor results. These are truisms, and a 
certain division of labour is patently indispensable to valuable 
efficient human endeavour. 
But all this applies with peculiar force to societies created 
for determinate purposes, in particular to the three divinely 
sanctioned societies of the state, the family and the Church. 
In so far as they are societies at all they are limited some- 
whats, the sole reason for the existence of which is their 
fulfilment of certain distinctive and limited functions. 
As societies they live and function effectively only by fulfilling 
with concentrated attention the several aims for which they | 
exist. The aim may involve a variety of activities, in which 
case these activities are distributed in large measure to special- 
ized agencies—all controlled by the leading purpose of the 
society. And those who accept vital and life-absorbing corporate 
offices incur the moral obligation to specialize in these offices, 


and not normally to give other tasks the right of way. An ) 


official having exacting duties surrenders in taking office 
the moral right to specialize on lines that will reduce his 
consistent application to his appointed functioning. Who 
can intelligently gainsay this? 
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(a) According to New Testament doctrine, and that of 
historical Christianity, the Church is of divine creation and 
has its nature, specialized aim and leading functions deter- 
mined once for all by Christ and His Holy Spirit. 

It follows, of course, that the Church has no right even 
in its world-wide or ecumenical capacity either to change 

_ this aim and these functions or to give them secondary places 
in its work for God and for men. They determine what 
- the Church is, what it has authority and spiritual power 
to do, what instruments and institutional arrangements 
it must primarily depend upon, and what agencies and methods 
of ministration it must employ, whatever incidental adapta- 
tions of them and adjustments may be called for by changing 
developments and conditions. The Church cannot be what 
it is upon any other basis, and what it was in nature and 
function in New Testament days it was intended of God 
to remain while this world lasts. 

That the Church should adapt its methods to new con- 
ditions and exigencies is evidently true, and Christian history 

1 exhibits manifold instances of such adaptation. But human 
- nature, and the needs to which the Church is appointed to 


The varying ‘‘demands”’ of society on 
the Church, in particular utilitarian demands, cannot be 
trusted to reveal correctly the spiritual needs which the 
Church is set to meet. They are more truly regarded as 
-conditions—often distracting and unfavourable—with which 

the Church has to reckon in fulfilling its specific, priceless 
and divinely appointed service for men. 

(b) This service is partly missionary, to propagate true 
religion among men; and partly pastoral, to minister to those 
who accept its message in things pertaining to God and eternal 
life. 
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was established. And just because the Church has primarily = i 
to do with unchanging needs, and only incidentally with : 
a other needs, therefore its original aims and functions always 7 ‘ 
“ continue to be pertinent to the successive and changing | 
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In other words, it is to bring men to the pursuit of their 
true chief end, and to afford certain necessary and divinely 
instituted ministrations for their successful attainment of it. 
This last description will serve to accentuate the fundamental 
value, distinctive quality and highly responsible nature of 
the vocational work of a minister of the Church. 

In solemn language the Church addresses those about 
to be ordained priests, ‘‘We exhort... that ye have 
in remembrance, into how high a Dignity, and to how weighty 
an Office and Charge ye are called: . . . to be Messengers, 
Watchmen, and Stewards of the Lord; to teach, and to pre- 
monish, to feed and provide for the Lord’s family; to seek 
for Christ’s sheep that are dispersed abroad, and for His 
children who are in the midst of this naughty world, that 
they may be saved through Christ forever. . . . Wherefore 
consider with yourselves the end of the Ministry towards 
the children of God, towards the Spouse and Body of Christ; 
and see that ye never cease your labour, your care and diligence, 
until ye have done all that lieth in you, according to your 
bounden duty, to bring all such as are or shall be committed 
to your charge, unto that agreement in the faith and know- 
ledge of God, and to that ripeness and perfectness of age 
_4n Christ, that there be no place left among you, either for 

error in religion, or for viciousness of life. . . . Consider how 
studious ye ought to be in reading and learning the Scrip- 
tures. ... how ye ought to forsake and set aside, as much 
as ye may, all worldly cares and studies.”’ Italics are mine. 
That in such language the Church adheres to the mind of 
_ Christ and His Apostles, is evident to all devoutly earnest 
students of the New Testament; and that it correctly defines 
_permanent duties of the priesthood, duties that have the 
right of way to-day as well as of yore, is not open to consistent 
Christian denial. The priest is set apart for life to a con- 


uninterrupted care for the members of Christ’s Body in 
relation to eternal life. 
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(c) The specialty of a Christian minister is one upon faithful 
attention to which depends the most central and vital interest 
of mankind, and the difficult and exacting nature of it is such 
as to require that the priest shall draw all his cares and studies 
this way. 

I am emphasizing his ordination to a ennshitenthis 
specialty of providing for and leading in true religion. Many 
fail to realize how very special and distinct from all other 
occupations this is. The very idea of religion has been 
popularly blurred, and men think that any line of good 
work that has a Christian motive constitutes the practice 
of religion. Religion has to do with proper relations to 
God, and it is a fundamental postulate of Christian teaching 
that our chief end is attainable only when we cultivate 
these relations in se, as distinguished from all other relations. © 
The love of God is the first commandment, for in such love 
lies the moral possibility of life with Him in eternity. The 
second commandment, of love for one’s neighbour, is indeed — 
like unto it, but is distinct and second; and it is through - 
the direct and distinct cultivation of religion, of loving and 
acceptable relations with .God, that we are able gradually 
to perfect ourselves in the species of love for our neighbour 
which our chief end imposes upon us—love that looks con- 
sciously to the communion of saints. This may seem to a 
modernist somewhat old fashioned; but it is fundamental 
Christian truth, and its truth gives the ministerial vocation 
a unique importance. 

Moreover, the sacred minister’s specialty is not only 
all absorbing, but is more easily diverted from its peculiar 
aim, and thus made inefficient, than others. The special : 
and delicate atmosphere which a priest has to maintain for 
himself; the enthusiastic attention which he has to pay to 
duties which the natural man recoils from or quickly wearies _ 
of; the profound nature, foreign to men’s secular thoughts, 
of the truths which he must study and love with growing - 
love, in order to teach them successfully to others; all these 
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things make a priest’s work more susceptible of being spoiled 
by distractions, even when they seem to come from worthy 
inspirations, than any other. ‘‘It is not fit that we should 
_ forsake the Word of God and serve tables,’ even though 
these tables signify a good work. Many a priest is hopelessly 
diverted from doing successfully the peculiar and precious 
service to which God has set him apart, because unable 
to resist temptations—opportunities so called—to devote 
his time and energies to other and less central good works. 
The external works of mercy which, on legitimate occasions, 
all Christians are called to perform, are unquestionably 
lines of service under Christ; but we have no right as Chris- 
_tians to make them dethrone the greatest service of all. 
The maintenance of those things that make determinately 
for man’s attainment of his eternal end is infinitely more 
vital than improvement of the passing external conditions 
under which men live in this distinctly probationary world. 
The chief value of external philanthropy lies not in its visible 
results, although they are often highly desirable. It lies 
in the manifestation of love which they represent. But 
just because Christian love looks to future union in eternal 
life, the specific promotion of men’s eternal life is the most 
significant and vital exhibition of love possible; and Christ’s 
minister is set to lead in this higher service and to organize it. 
None who realize the stress which Christ repeatedly laid 
upon eternal good in contrast to temporal benefit can fail 
to see the point. The priest’s specialty may not be sacri- 
ficed. The highest welfare of mankind is bound up win it, 
and God’s will determines the matter. 7 


3. THE PART OF INDIVIDUAL CHURCHMEN 


I have failed in an important aspect of my argument, 
both in this and in the previous article, if I have seemed to 
imply that the Christian ideal of life can be fulfilled without 
giving a determinate and important place to utilitarian 


service for the promotion of earthly welfare. My negative 
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criticism has been confined to the theory and practice which 
-makes such service the paramount and organizing element of 
Christian duty, at the cost of giving a secondary place to 

the promotion of man’s chief end. ‘‘ Philanthropic” service, 
- when performed in right relations and perspectives, ministers 
to bringing men to God, the service which is most important 
and of paramount obligation. But for Christians it may 
not overshadow or displace that obligation. When it does so, 
the end for which Christ ministered and died is hindered of 


fulfilment. 
. I have pointed out the peculiarly inviolable limitations 
which circumscribe the efficient activities of societies, the 
7 very continuance of which in useful vigour depends upon 


their specialized attention to the particular purposes of 
their creation. The state, the family and the Church 
have distinct reasons for existence and mutually exclusive 
lines of functioning; and when they invade each others lines of 
action the subjects of their ministrations suffer. And this 
has been shown to apply to society officials. As officials, and 
i in their official relations, they cannot be efficient if they dis- 
regard these limitations. But these restrictions do not at all 
nullify the uplifting influence which the Church can and does 
exercise in world-society at large. Rather they point to the 
- manner in which this influence operates continually and effi- 
ciently for human betterment. 
(a) The mutual service and influence between one society 
_ and another, and between the Church and secular society, 
— cannot usually be fulfilled and exercised to the best advantage 
_ by direct and official methods or agencies. 

History affords numerous examples of the truth of this 
proposition. The three primary societies are the state, 
the family and the Church. In a hereditary monarchy, for 
example, a family is given paramount position and influence. 
Under some circumstances this may for awhile work well; but 
in the long run the state is usually deprived of important 

liberties, and its citizens have many causes of discontent. 
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Time has shown that true political progress of a monarchy 
is conditioned by reducing the hereditary ruler’s power in 
controlling its legislation and executive administration. 
The King of England to-day has less power than our American 
President. Moreover, the family suffers in dynastic govern- 
ments as well as the state, and the home life of a vast majority 
of royal families in history has not been edifying. 

A similar lesson can be deduced from the history of estab- 
lished Churches. The ecclesiastic’s defence of such arrange- 
ments is familiar. The Church, he urges, gives a species 
of consecration to the state, and is enabled to exercise Chris- 
tian influence in the political sphere. But what is apt to 
be the actual result? The state has the advantage of coer- 


so long as the bulk of the individual citizens are also loyal 
Churchmen does the influence for good of the Church over > 
the state approximate its expected value and effects. The © 
Church especially suffers, and a secularization of its adminis- 
trative affairs is sooner or later inevitable. 
In America there is no established Church, but many 
are advocating a species of clerical activity—that is, official _ 
ecclesiastical agitation—in national affairs which approxi- __ 
mates what is in evidence in an established Church, and % 
which has similar secularizing effect upon the Churches. _ 
It is clear that, if the Church is to influence societ es a 
traneous to itself, indirect and unofficial methods should be 
employed. Only over its own affairs has the Church one _ 


official influence beyond its jurisdiction, resentment is apt _ 
to be kindled and the proper work of the Church suffers. 
(b) The individual is the true connecting link, and the only 


and another, or between the Church of God and society at large 


as such, 
Mass psychology is no doubt an important factor in all © 


cive jurisdiction, and in most all cases meddles with _ 
: muddles the spiritual government of the Church. Only 
by 
tit 
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kinds of influence, but men cannot be truly converted en 
masse. Moral and spiritual appeals are effective only when 
individuals in the mass, as such, are reached and persuaded. 
The conversion of a race may sometimes seem to be sudden, 
and to be the resuit of direct appeal to the race. But all 
experience shows that the seeming conversion is not actualized 
except through protracted and quiet labour with individuals. 
The popular orator who sways multitudes may secure some 
immediate results, but these results, so far as making real 
Christians and valuable citizens is concerned, are small 
and evanescent. So it is that, while “leaders’”’ and public 
orators have a work to do, the largest results—incidentally 
those that are most effective in really uplifting society— 
are accomplished by humdrum parsons, who do not come 
before the public eye, but who do labour with individual 
souls and Christianize citizens. The Church can survive 
the loss of its leaders, but it cannot get on without ordinary 
pastors. It can cease to be popular with the crowd without 
ceasing to leaven the crowd by sending into it sanctified 
individuals. The Kingdom of God cometh not with ob- 
servation, and the Lord was content to teach the crowd in 
parables—reserving His choicer work for individuals. 

(c) The Church has inherent value as a means of sanctification 
to its members, because Christ is in it. It is His Body; and 
wicked members cannot destroy its essential note of holiness. 
But other societies cannot be better than their membership — 
permits, and it is by sanctifying the members of secular society, 
one by one, that the Church leavens and uplifts the community 
at large. 

It is thus that the individual becomes the primary channel 
of the Church’s influence for the betterment of human society. 
What he becomes through his relation to the Church, if he is — 
responsive to its influence, determines to a significant degree ~ 
what he will be and do in his relation to other societies and 
to society in general. A really good Church-member will 


naturally be a good citizen, a good parent or child, and a 7 : 
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promoter, according to his natural and acquired gifts and 
proper opportunities, of good causes and good works. His 
lessons and experiences of grace in the Church will afford 
to him the motives and the spiritual enlightenment and 
power to serve his fellows individually and socially with 
abundant service, rightly directed, and morally uplifting. 
To-day Churchmen are leaders in many lines of goodwork. 
Christ describes His Church as the leaven, and what I am 
describing is the observed modus operandi of the leavening 
process. Men at large do not notice it, but the process 
continues, and its quiet method is a chief reason for the 
permanence of such results as are achieved by it. 

(d) The individual whom the Church has converted and 
sanctified 1s the primary agent of the Church in social uplifting 
and philanthropic endeavour; and the minister’s work in this 
direction is to bring about his conversion and sanctification. 

I say that the individual is the Church’s agent—not as 
an official of the Church, but as citizen and member of secular 
society. Qua Churchman he has no status except for the 
Church. But he is a better citizen by virtue of his responsive 
churchmanship; and, therefore, it is the Church which 
through his agency really, although indirectly, uplifts society. 
The Church does not get the credit with the populace. On 
the contrary, just as the Jews faulted Christ for not assuming 
a secular kingship, so now the people complain because 
the Church does not obtrude itself as Church into the moral 
management of secular affairs. Unwittingly the Jews would 
have dethroned the spiritual King of Israel. Likewise the 
modern reformer in his thoughtless zeal would ignorantly 
subvert the central machinery of the Kingdom which that 
King established. They know not what they do; but there 
is profound spiritual mischief in it. 


MORALS OF ISRAEL 


By Samuet A. B. MERCER, Western Theological Seminary, Chicago _ 


III. LATE PROPHETIC AND PRIESTLY MORALS 


I. Introduction 


In order to avoid needless repetition, the reader of these 
studies in morals is referred to the introductory remarks in 
the articles on ‘“ Morals of Israel, Pre-Prophetic’’ (ATR 
I, 24-41; 288-303), ‘‘Sumerian Morals’ (JSOR 1, 47ff.), 
and ‘Early Egyptian Morals’ (JSOR 1, 3ff.). The system 
and point of view herein followed are the same as those in 
these articles. 

The subject of the present study is the morals of Israel 
of the late prophetic and priestly periods, from 621 to 165 B.C. " 
In our study we shall assume the morals of the earlier periods 
as our background. What was customary then we shall 
assume as customary in this period, unless contradicted by 
literary evidence. Only those elements in the moral life 
of the Hebrews of the period under consideration, which 
differ from those of the earlier periods, or which were not 
revealed by the literature of those periods, are particularly 
emphasized. It will be assumed that the moral life of the 
late prophetic and priestly period was a development of that 
of the earlier periods. Repetition will occur only where it 
will be necessary to a connected discussion. 

The method used in investigation will be the same as in 
the above mentioned articles. The sources are: All portions 
of the Old Testament, except J. E. JE, together with what | 
corresponds in date with them in Amos, Hosea, Isaiah 
(earlier portions), Micah, Jeremiah (earlier portions), and 
Zephaniah, and the book of Daniel, and the Maccabean 
Psalms. The late passages in Amos, Hosea, and Micah are 
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utilized. In short, everything in the Old Testament, not 
used in the two previous articles and not later than 165 
B.C., is used in this final article on the Morals of Israel. 
Jewish morals later than 165 B.C. is well described and dis- 
cussed by H. M. Hughes in The Ethics of Jewish A pocryphal 
Literature, London, Robert Culley, n.d. 


II. MORAL MATERIALS 


1. Family Virtues and Vices 


The family was the basis of society. The head of the 
family was the man. There is no evidence of a pre-marriage 
engagement, although such may be assumed, on account of 
Bn prevalence of betrothals in later Jewish times. Marriage 
was a legal contract between one man and one woman, the 
man being the recognized owner of the woman, and the 
wife being ideally good (Prov. 12:4; 31:20, 26, 30f.). A 
quarrelsome wife was detested (Prov. 21:9, 19), and wicked 
wives were abundant (Prov. 2: 16ff.). Half-blood marriages 
were legal in the early prophetic period, but in this period a 
marriage with a half-sister was considered worse than false- 
hood (Lev. 20: 1; Deut. 27: 22). The levirate marriage, 
which was formerly allowed, was first made easier (Deut. 


= 5-10), and then abolished (Lev. 18: 16; 20: 21). Mutual 


attraction was ordinarily the forerunner of marriage, but 
the more primitive methods of securing a wife prevailed 
down to the latest Hebrew times. A wife could be pur- 
chased (Ruth 4: 10); and a victor could marry a woman 
captured in war, although every consideration was to be 
shown for her feelings, and she could never be sold into 
slavery (Deut. 21: 10-14). A decided reform was brought 
about when the custom of a son’s inheriting his father’s 
wives was abolished (Deut. 22: 30); but the bars against 
intermarriage were still kept up (Gen. 34). Polygamy and 
concubinage were still permitted (II Sam. 5: 13; Ezek. 23), 
but a change had come about in that the son of the less 


favoured wife, if he were the first-born, was the legal inheritor 
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of his father (Deut. 21: 15-17). There was, however, a 


%; - on a higher level (Prov. 11: 16; 14: 1; 31: 10ff.; 19: 14; 2:17; 
«12243 31:23). 
; - Death was the normal interrupter of the marriage relation- 
"ship. But the legal process of divorce so common in earlier 
times (Jer. 3: 1), was made more difficult to procure. If a 
man now wished to divorce his wife he had to give her a 
written statement, and he was not allowed to re-marry her 
(Deut. 24: 1-4). In fact, Jehovah hated “putting away” 
(Mal. 2: 15f.). And further, if a man brought a false charge 
against his wife, he was heavily fined and not allowed to 
divorce her (Deut. 22: 19). Widows were commended to 
the justice of God (Deut. 10: 18), were not to be oppressed 
(Deut. 27: 19), their raiments were not to be taken in pledge 
(Deut. 24: 17), and they were to be allowed gleanings of the 
field and a share in sacrifices (Deut. 26: 12, 13; 16: II, 14; 
14: 29). 

The Hebrew family has been always noted for loving rela- 
tionships. This was true for the period under consideration. 
Parents loved their children (Prov. 27: 5) and were respon- 
sible for their care and training (Deut. 6: 6ff.; Prov. 22: 6; 
29: 15ff.), but the rod of correction was not spared on necessary 
occasions (Prov. 13: 24; 22:15). Parents should leave a good 
inheritance (Prov. 13: 22 17:6; 20: 7), and the inheritance 
laws of the period were very favourable to women (Nu. 
27: 6-11; 36: 6), although those concerning vows emphasized 
their dependence either on their husbands or on their fathers 
(Nu. 27: 6-11). The right of the firstborn still remained 
inalienable (Deut. 21: 17). Whether daughters could still 
be sold as in the earlier periods cannot be decided, although 
it might be surmised that the actual act of selling was grad- 
ually passing over into a religious ceremony without any 
actual commercial force. Children should honour and respect 
their parents (Deut. 5: 16; 21: 18ff.; 27: 16; Prov. 15: 5; 19: 26; 
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20: 20; 23: 22; 27: 11), and contempt for parents was con- 
sidered a great sin (Ezek. 22: 7). Brother to brother should — 
be true, and no evil should be even the subject of contem- 


plation (Zech. 7: 10). _ 
é 2. Social Virtues and Vices 


Hebrew society consisted of three classes: the patrician, 
which included the king, the chief officers of state, and 
landed proprietors; the commoner, which included the bul 
of the subject population; and the slave. Beginning with 
the early prophetic period, there was a tendency for the 
middle class to shade off into the first or the third class. | 

Israel was a democratic nation. The king was not only 
the chosen of Jehovah, but he also owed his position to the 
free choice of his subjects. The king was Jehovah’s an- 
nointed, and Israel was Jehovah’s people (Pss. 2: 8; 72: 9). 
Jehovah was the real king, his earthly representative being 
chosen to carry out his will. The king was leader and judge 
of his people. He was democratically chosen (Deut. 17: 14f.; 
I Sam. 8), he was expected to be just (Prov. 20: 26; 29: 4) 
and to rule humbly and faithfully (Deut. 17: 18-20), and he 
had to be modest in expenditure (Deut. 17: 16f.). As the 
chosen of Jehovah, he was expected to be as near like him as 
possible. He was, consequently, often idealized (Prov. 
16: 12; 29: 14; 25: 5; 31: 4f.). But he had certain definite 
rights, among them being tribute (I Sam. 10: 25) and general 
reverence (Prov. 24:21). Just as his duty lay in filial love. 
and obedience to Jehovah, whose representative he was, 
so his subjects owed him love, obedience, respect, seven 


and service. The relation of the noble to the king was even 
closer than that of the common individual to the king, for 
the noble was entrusted with certain special duties which 
demanded prudence, vigilance, discretion, and judgement. 


Of course there were wicked and sinful rulers (Ezek. 22: 25ff.), _ 


but the Israelitish idea of a king was that he should approach 
as near perfection as possible. 
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- With the reforms of Josiah there began to grow in Israel a 
tendency to differentiate more clearly between good and 
bad. The earlier prophets such as Amos and Hosea made 
the necessary distinction between good and bad, but it took 
a long time for the same power to develop generally. This. 
was due to the lack of individual self-consciousness. But 
with the teaching of Jeremiah and Ezekiel the idea of indi- 
vidualism and individual responsibility began to take root 
and grow (Deut. 24: 16; Jer. 31: 29f.; Ezek. 18), and it was. 
eagerly seized upon by the wisdom teachers who made indi-. 
vidual morals the subject of their teaching (Prov. I: 3; 
12:14). Good individual citizenship became the ideal (Prov. 
21: 3; 10: 11; 28: 12; Pss. 24: 3f.; 15: 2-5; Job 29: 11-17; 
31: 5ff.), and the idea of voluntary self-sacrifice made itself 
felt (Is. 52: 13; 53: 12). 

On every hand there grew up a deeper regard for human 
life (Deut. 21: 1ff.; 22: 8), and a social brotherhood developed 
(Deut. 15:7-11). The cause of the poor and weak was cham- 
pioned, and one thirtieth of every man’s income was turned 
over to the local authorities for the poor (Deut. 14: 28f.; 
26:13; Prov. 19:17; 29:21; Deut. 23: 24; 24: 19-22; 16: 11ff.). 
Gleanings were to be left for the poor (Lev. 19: off.), and it 
was considered actually sinful to oppress a poor man (Deut. 
24:15). Nor were thedumb animals forgotten (Prov. 12:10), 
and kindness became the universal ideal (Prov. 20: 28; 
5: 3), it being recommended to overcome evil with good 
(Prov. 25: 21f.). Righteousness was highly praised (Prov. 
II: 10ff.), and justice was the ideal medium between a man 
and his neighbour (Prov. 11: 12; 12: 26), no distinction being 
made between rich and poor (Prov. 22: 2). But this does 
not complete the catalogue of virtues which the ideal Israelite 
should aim to acquire. He should practice prudence, dis- 
cretion, deliberation, caution, efficiency, diligence, content- 
ment, reticence, cheerfulness, affability (Prov. 13: 16; 11: 22; 
15: 22; 14: 6; 14: 1; 6: 6-11; 14: 30; 12: 23; 15: 13; 15: 1),. 
honesty, respect for the rights of others, loyalty in marital. 
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- of the exhortations of the prophets and the instruction of 


deceit (Gen. 34), slander (Prov. 11:9; 16: oe hatred, anger 

and jealousy (Prov. 10: 12; 15: 18; 27: 4), revenge (Prov. 

20: 22), stealing and robbery (Deut. 5: 19; Ezek. 22: 13, 29), 

murder (Deut. 5: 17), covetousness (Deut. 5:21), and pride 

(Prov. 11:2). Luxury and intemperance were recognized as 


. (Deut. 22: 6f.). The code of morals was very 
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relations, consideration of servants, charity, freedom from 
avarice, devotion to Jehovah, generosity towards dependents 
and strangers, courage (Job 31), and modesty (Gen. 47: 9). 

But men have ever fallen far short of the ideal. In spite 


the sages, wealth continued to be unjustly acquired (Prov. 
19: 1), employers exploited their employees (Deut. 24: 14f.), 
the rich continued unprincipled (Zeph. 1: 12ff.; Jer. 5: 25ff.), 
F the poor were oppressed (Jer. 7:6; 22: 3), and injustice was 
rampant (Eccles. 3: 16; 5: 8). These sins were severely 
condemned, but they were none the less common. Falsehood 
Pe common (Jer. 9: 3ff.; Lev. 19:11; Prov. 12:17; 13: 5,) 
but it was to be severely punished (Ps. 120: 3f.). This is 
likewise true of untrustworthiness (Jer. 5: 1; Prov. 20: 28), 


sinful (Eccles. 10: 17; Prov. 23: 2off.), and sexual sins were 


abhorred (Deut. 5: 18; Mal. 3:5). Sorcery, and false swear- 


ing, were especially condemned (Mal. 3: 5; Prov. 6: 16-19), 


and each person was expected to respect the rights of his 


high in these later Hebrew times, the ideal was lofty, but the 
individual often fell far short in spite of his teachers and of 
his own good intentions. 

Although the early Hebrew had a high idea of the justice 
3 the law, he did not always distinguish between ceremonial 


and moral law. All this, however, began to change very 
rapidly as a result of the moral teaching of the prophets 
and wise men. The criterion of justice was the judge who 
represented Jehovah. The judge, above all else, must 
be just (Deut. 1:17; Prov. 28:21), and his justice must be 
emulated by the individual citizen (Ezek. 18; Prov. 24: 21f.; 
29: 8; 11:11). No respect of persons should influence the 
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man of justice (Deut. 16: 19; Mal. 3). The growth of the 
idea of individual responsibility had a great reforming effect 
upon the law. Thus, when Amaziah came to the throne he 
refrained from putting to death the children with the men 
who had assassinated his father (II Kings 14:6). The idea 
of justice was becoming more and more refined. In beating 
a man, it was not to be done to the extent of humiliation 
(Deut. 25:3). Stringent laws were enacted against bribery 
(Deut. 16: 19; Prov. 15: 27), and false oaths and false wit- 
nesses were an abomination (Zech. 8: 17; Deut. 5: 20; 19: 21- 
15; Prov. 6: 19; 12: 17; 25:18). A false witness was to be 
punished by the same punishment which he sought to bring 
upon another (Deut. 19: 16-21). He was expected to defend 
the accused against unjust charges. Two witnesses, at least, 
were required to convict a man of crime (Deut. 19: 15; 
17: 6). When a man was proved guilty restitution had to 
be made (Nu. 5: 7). 

In spite of the progress which the idea of individual re- 
sponsibility had made, the feeling of group relationship 
still persisted, and the inheritance of blood-guiltiness was 
assumed (Ex. 34:7). With this was bound up the idea of 
the lex talionis (Gen. 9: 6; Lev. 24: 19f.), although there 
was growing a prejudice against this law (Prov. 24: 28f; 
25:18; 14:25). Nor was the penal code yet as faultless as 
the ideal of justice would seem to demand. The ordeal 
was still appealed to (Nu. 5: 12ff.), and the penalty of death 
was inflicted for many causes which we would consider un- 
justifiable, namely, for adultery, for the murder of a Hebrew, 
for filial insubordination, for idolatry and disobedience to 
priestly direction, for proselytism, for extreme immodesty, 
for blasphemy, for stealing a man, and for violating the Sab- 
bath (Deut. 22: 13-21; Lev. 20: 1off.; Deut. 21: 21; Lev. 20:9; 
Deut. 13: 6ff.; 25: 11ff.; Lev. 24: 16; Deut. 17: 12; 17: 2-7; 
24:7; Nu. 15: 32ff.). 

The belief in private ownership of property goes back to a 
very early period in Israel, and with the passage of time legal 
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means were established for its protection (Deut. 5: 19), 
and in the case of real estate landmarks were set up and 
respected (Deut. 19: 14). The property of widows and 

_orphans was under the special protection of Jehovah (Prov. 

~4 15: 25; 23: 1of.). But commercially, Israel was far behind 

- _ Babylonia and other contemporary peoples. She treated 

ie loans, for example, as a charitable and not as a commercial 

transaction (Deut. 23: 19); she discouraged interest and 
discount (Lev. 25: 35ff.; Ezed. 22: 2), and she opposed surety- 
ship (Prov. 6: 1ff.; 11: 15). She even applied a release prin- 
ciple to debts (Deut. 15: 1f.). Yet in legal matters she was 
- quite business-like (Gen. 23: 17f.). 

In the last period of Israel’s early history slavery was 
recognized and slaves were common (Gen. 17: 12f.; Prov. 
12:9; 14:35; 30:10). But restrictions were growing apace, 
until the command went forth against the enslavement of 

an Israelite (Lev. 25: 30ff.; cf. Neh. 5: 6ff.). Still foreigners 
or descendents of resident aliens were enslaved (Lev. 25: 44ff.). 
So strong did the sentiment against the enslavement of 
Hebrews become that it was punishable by death (Deut. 
24: 7). In case a Hebrew slave escaped from his foreign 
-master he was not to be returned from Palestine (Deut. 23: 
-15f.). In short, slavery was considered a great calamity by 
the Hebrews (Deut. 28: 32; cf. 15: 15). 
Provision was made for the liberation of slaves. At 
first this applied only to men (Ex. 21: 7), but later it had 
reference to women also (Deut. 15: 12-18). Liberation may 
take place at the end of six years or later at the end of forty- 
. & years (Deut. 15: 12-18; Lev. 25:10). The law was not 


always effective (cf. Jer. 34: 8-16) but it was the ideal, and 

it often happened that a slave not only gained his freedom 

but also acquired wealth and honour (Prov. 17: 2; 19: 10; 

30: 22f.). In some cases a slave voluntarily chose to remain 

in bondage (Deut. 15: 16f.). This was often due to the fact 

that his foreign wife and children could not be released 

: (Ex. 21: 2-6), for such persons were not subject to release 
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(Lev. 25:44ff.). Slaves acquired definite rights and privileges, 
for example, a slave could share with the children of a house- 
hold in the annual festivals (Deut. 12: 17f.; 16: 11), he could 


become the heir of his master (I Chron. 2: 34), and their 


comfort in labour was the concern of every Israelite (Deut. 5). 

_ Even when a slave was released he was not allowed to depart 

empty (Deut. 15: 12ff.). Yet, his rights were limited; for 

example, while the murder of a free man was punishable 
by death, it was not so in the case of a slave. 

A distinction was made between the slave and the free 
servant (Lev. 19: 20). Free servants were given trusty 
places (Prov. 17:2), and their proper training was the concern 
of their masters (Prov. 29:19). Nor was their service com- 
pulsory, an idea abhorrent to the Israelite (I Kings 5: 13; 
II Chron. 2:17f.; cf. Il Chron. 8:9). 


3. International Virtues and Vices 

Although Israel was not a warlike nation, and was, on 
the whole, opposed to the cruelties of war (Lam. 5), she 
could be just as cruel as other nations (Deut. 7: 16; 20: 16-18; 
7: 3-4). Israel considered herself the chosen of Jehovah 
(Lev. 26: 7ff.), and her wars were Jehovah's wars, who directed 
vengeance on his enemies (Nu. 31: 1f.). The greatest inter- 
national problem which the Hebrews had to settle was the 
position of the resident alien, or ger. Some Hebrews were 
inclined to be very lenient and friendly to them. Such 
was Jeremiah (Jer. 25: 15ff.), and others went so far as to 
say that there was but one law for both the home-born and 
the stranger (Lev. 24: 22) and directed that one should love 
the stranger as himself (Lev. 19: 34; Deut. 10:19). Isaiah 
nd Ezekiel were also in favour of sympathy for foreigners 
(Is. 14: 1; Ezek. 47: 21ff.). The unwitting sin of the resident 
alien was to be treated in the same way as that of the home- 
born (Nu. 15: 19). In fact, it was thought in many circles 
that Israel had a special mission to foreigners (Is. 51: 4f.), 
and that in time all foreigners would recognize the supremacy 
of the God of Israel (Mal. 4: 1of.; Micah 4: 3; Is. 56: 6ff.). 
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On the other hand, the ger was considered a person of 
second class in the eyes of the law (Deut. 14: 21; cf. 10: 18; 
14: 29; 24: 14, 10ff.), they were often handled severely (Deut. 
7:2), and they were not permitted to come nigh to the taber- 
nacle on pain of death (Nu. 1: 51). They were often dis- 
criminated against (II Chr. 2: 17f.; 8: 9), and even Ezekiel 
objected to their employment in any capacity in the temple 
(Ezek. 44: 6ff.). They were also discriminated against in 
commercial matters (Deut. 15: I-3; 23: 20), and there were 
those who believed that they should be the servants of Israel 
(Is. 61: 5f.). 

The right of marriage of a ger with an Israelite was denied 
by Deuteronomy as well as by Ezra and Nehemiah (Deut. 
7: 1ff.; 11:8; 23:7), butnotsoby P. Inthis P wassustained by 
the author of the book of Ruth, although the internationalist, 
Malachi, condemns the practice (2: 16f.). Ezekiel discrim- 
inated against foreigners to the extent of not allowing that 
priests could marry them (Ezek. 44: 22). 

The Hebrews of the period under consideration were 
still cruel in war. They were unfair to captives (Deut. 
21: 10ff.), and they were often commanded by their leaders 
to kill women and children, and spare them not (Deut. 
3:6; Nu. 31: 17f.). 


4. Transcendental Virtues and Vices 

In the earlier periods of Israel’s history God was conceived 
in a very anthropomorphic way. Traces of this conception 
of God are to be found in the literature of the period under 
consideration. Thus, Jehovah is said to have spoken to 
Noah (Gen. 9: 8ff.), it is said of him that “‘ with the perverse 
thou wilt show thyself froward’’ (II Sam. 22: 27), and anger 
is ascribed to Him (Deut. 6: 15). He hardened Pharaoh’s 
heart (Ex. 10: 1ff.), he put lying spirits in the mouth of the 
prophets (II Chr. 18: 22), and he showed unjust partiality 
to Abraham (Gen. 20: 18). On the other hand, a deeper 
power of moral distinction is beginning to be felt in this 
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later period. It is Satan now who is said to have moved 
David to number Israel (I Chr. 21:1). In fact, the exile 
had brought the Hebrews to realize the ethical character 
of the divine government of the world. Jehovah is now a 
God of righteousness and justice. He loves the righteous 
but hates the wicked (Pss. 1: 6; 11: 7; Prov. 3: 33; 10: 3; 
10: 27; Il: 20; 10: 29; 15: 9; 12: 2; 15: 29; 15:3), He renders 
“to every man according as he acteth”’ (Ps. 62:12), in him 
the fatherless findeth mercy (Hos. 14: 4), and His command 
is: ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself”’ (Lev. 19: 18), 
The chief attributes of Jehovah are justice (Prov. II: 1; 
Job 13: 15f.; Ps. 96: 13), truth (Prov. 12: 22; Pss. 24: 3-5; 
15: 1ff.; 26: 2ff.; 31:5; 91: 4), and kindness (Ps. 25: 10), and 
He demands the same from man (Ps. 32: 2). 

In the time of Amos and Hosea the idea of an ethical 
monotheism was beginning to come forward. But it was 
not consciously felt till a very much later time. It was 
the Second Isaiah who said, in the name of Jehovah, “ beside 
me there is no God”’ (Is. 45:5) and who positively demon- 
strated the non-reality of other gods (Is. 44). From now 
on the idea of monotheism became firmly established in 
Israel, and with it other corresponding ideas, such as those 
of the omnipotence, omniscience, and especially universality 
of Jehovah (Amos 9: 2ff.; Is. 19: 21ff.; 45: 20ff.; 49: 6; Ps. 
22: 27ff.; Gen. 1: 1). 

The servants of Jehovah were the priests and prophets, 
who took every opportunity to emphasize the purity of 
Jehovah’s character. Of course, there were bad priests 
and false prophets (Jer. 5; 14: 23; Ezed. 13: 1ff.; 22: 28), but 
those who had the cause of true religion at heart were exceed- 
ingly loyal to Jehovah, and very often their great zeal caused 
them to offend. This last was true of prophets, priests and 
people as the many imprecatory psalms only too well demon- 
strate (Pss. 35; 69; 68; 79; 83; 109; 140, etc.). It was their 
zeal for the interests of Jehovah that declared Him so intol- 
erant of sin and the sinner. Sin must be punished Ex. 
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32: 34), but it can also be atoned for by ritual (Lev. 5) or 
by the voluntary suffering of the innocent (Is. 53: 4f.). 
The idea of human sacrifice, as atonement, became abhorrent 
(II Kings 23: 10; Jer. 7: 31ff.; Gen. 22: 14ff.), but ordinary 
sacrifice accompanied by proper contrition was the main source 
of atonement and forgiveness. 


III. ESTIMATION OF LATE PROPHETIC AND PRIESTLY MORALS 


1. Moral Ideals 


_ The moral atmosphere created by the great prophets of 
the eighth century became clearer and clearer. Jehovah 
became more and more idealized, and his attributes were 
the standards of all men. Jehovah’s attribute of righteous- 
ness became the dominant moral ideal. ‘‘The righteous 
nation that keepeth faith’ (Is. 26: 2), and the righteous 
individual (Is. 51: 1; Prov. 10: 2ff.) were the favoured of the 
Lord. This attribute was to pervade every walk of life— 
in the courts of justice, in commercial affairs (Lev. 19: 35), 
as well as neighbourly relationships (Lev. 19:15). Associated 
with the ideal of righteousness was the attribute of love, 
which has its source in the heart. The Israelite should 
not hate his neighbour (Lev. 19: 17), for a perverse heart is 
despised (Prov. 12: 8), but he should love his neighbour as 
himself (Lev. 19: 18). 

The old idea of justice was gaining an ever deeper meaning. 
God required not only justice on the part of one Jew to an- 
other, but he demanded absolute justice (Ezek. 18: 5; 44: 24; 
Is. 32: 16f.; Zech. 9: 9f.) and combined with it was essential 
truth (Ps. 15: 2).: 

2. Moral Evil 

Just as righteousness and truth were two great moral 
ideals, so their opposites were the essence of evil. In the 
doing of Jehovah’s will were to be found righteousness and 
truth, but their opposites constituted the source of divine 
displeasure. Moral evil consisted in the transgression of the 
customs and laws of the times, that is, of the will of Jehovah. 


—— 
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But the will of Jehovah, the customs and laws of the times, 
had become still more moralized than in the early prophetic 
period. The content of the various words for sin was being 
more and more spiritualized, and the consciousness of sin 
was becoming more and more keen. Moral evil was sub- 
jective as well as objective (Jer. 11: 20; 17: 10; 20: 12), and 
punishment for sin was sure to follow (Prov. 11: 5, 19, 21). 
The idea of the origin of sin was taking on a new colouring. 
In earlier periods Jehovah was thought to be the source of 
everything, sin included. But the Hebrew writers of this 
period began to discriminate. The Chronicler declared 
; that it was Satan, not God, who moved David to number 
: Israel. He saw the difficulty in ascribing sin to God. The 
theory was not satisfactory to his contemporaries and suc- 
; cessors, but it was an attempt to solve a difficult problem. 
_Later Jews originated other theories, but before the Macca- 
bean period, this and the older view, namely, that Jehovah 
was the source of sin, existed side »y side. But whatever 
the origin of evil, its reality was unquestioned, and it con- 
sisted in disobedience to Jehovah's will. 


3. Free Will 


The growing sense of individualism gave rise to a deeper 
consciousness of the freedom of the will and of predestination 
(Deut. 30: 15ff.; Jer. 21: 8), which were always assumed by 
Israel, but which did not, till a late period, become a subject 
for discussion. Every-day experience demonstrated the 
reality of the one, just as clearly as the other was proved by 
faith in God’s providence. 


4. Moral Sanctions a 
The period under consideration experienced the most 


important advance in moral thinking which has ever been 
recorded of any pre-Christian century. For while the 
most potent of Israel’s moral sanctions up to this time was 
external, it now became internal. Hitherto the will of 
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Jehovah was respected because of some material motive. © 


Now righteousness became its own reward (Prov. II: 5-6; 


11: 17ff.) and, on the contrary, cruelty was its own reward 


(Prov. 11: 6-17; Job 4: 8f.). The reward of being useful 


serve God for the sake of personal advantage, and in the _ 
book of Proverbs material blessings are not thought much of. | 


rewarded by the companionship of God (Gen. 6: 9), and_ 
his only desire was good (Prov. I1: 23). 
On the other hand, the lure of external rewards was still _ 

effective. The righteous were rewarded by a long life here on 
(Prov. 10: 27; 11: 31), and when they died they were gathered 
to their fathers (Gen. 25: 17). They were assured an ever- 
lasting foundation (Prov. 10: 25), whence they would never 
be moved (Prov. 10: 30). The reward of truth was perma- 
‘nence (Prov. 12: 19), and stability (Prov. 12: 4). But the 
years of the wicked were shortened (Prov. 10: 27). Again, 
the righteous would leave an everlasting memory (Prov. 
10: 7), and they were assured riches (Prov. 10:22). A gra- 
cious woman would be honoured (Prov. 11: 16). But the 
name of the wicked would rot (Prov. 10: 7), and in Sheol 
there was no reward (Job 7: 20f.), and from it there would be 
no return (I Kings 2: 10; II Sam. 12: 23). These are the 
remnants of an external sanction which was almost universal — 
before 600 B.C. But the predominant moral sanction of the 
late prophetic and priestly period was internal, and this was 
due to the growing sense of individual responsibility and 
the growth of a deeper and keener moral consciousness. _- 


5. Conclusion 
Our studies in Old Testament morals have shown how 
gradually but how certainly the power of making moral 
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distinctions grew and developed from lower to higher stages. 
What was considered morally right at earlier periods was 
condemned at later periods in moral development. At 
_ first the Hebrew idea of family relations was similar to that 
of other early Oriental peoples. Polygamy was the rule, and 
the wife was the property of her husband. We have watched 
the development of this conception, until in the latest Old 
Testament period we find the ideal: family to have been 
monogamous, the wife to have attained a very high place in 
social life, and divorce, instead of being an arbitrary act on 
the part of the husband, to have been a legal process, carrying 
necessary restrictions on the power of the husband. Along 
social lines also we have marked a steady development and 
advance. In the late prophetic and priestly period the 
enslavement of Hebrews is absolutely forbidden, and the 
lot of the foreign slave is made much more endurable. In 
every respect the individual has come more into his own. 
The impetus given to individualism by Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
went on increasing and permeated all phases of social re- 
lationships. It resulted in a deeper sense of individual 
responsibility and a keener perception of truth and justice, 
of righteousness and mercy. It rendered men less cruel, 
and made them more sensitive to spiritual realities. Religion 
became more spiritual and moral, and gave rise to a sense 
of inner values. In international relationships, the mono- 
theism of Second Isaiah and the men of his time showed the 
need of international understanding and good-will. Jehovah 
became the universal and only God, and international mar- 
riage and international participation in the Messianic idea 
had to be conceded. The ethical monotheism of this period 
revolutionized the Jewish religion, and brougth about new 
and finer moral standards. 

The moral ideal of the late prophetic and priestly period 
remained the same as before, namely, the law of Jehovah 
as expressed in the laws and customs of the time. But the 
ideal became finer and nobler because the laws and customs 
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of the time had so greatly developed. The sense of moral 


evil was deepened because of the deeper consciousness of 
the sinfulness of sin, and the greater power of making moral 
distinctions. Free will and predestination were more con- 
sciously felt than ever before because of the new realization 
of individuality, and because of the deeper insight into the 
character of Jehovah. But nowhere can the real advance 
in moral thinking in this period be more clearly seen and 
realized than in the realm of moral sanction. Because of 
the deepening of moral thought, because of the new sense 
of individual responsibility, and because of the higher con- 
ception of God, men learned to value truth, justice, righteous- 
ness, mercy, and all the other moral virtues for their own 
sake. The most potent moral sanction was now internal. 
Men were good not only because they wished to live long and 
then be gathered in peace to their fathers, but primarily 
because of the love of goodness itself. This records the high 
water mark of moral thought. Herein lies the beauty of 
the moral teaching of many of the psalms, proverbs, and 
other Hebrew literature of the late prophetic and priestly 
period. 

Finally, while the Hebrew people as a whole, before the 
Maccabean period, fell short of our modern moral stan- 
dards, sanctioning polygamy, slavery, and cruelty in punish- 
ment, yet the individual Israelite, judged in the light of the 
customs and laws of his time, and in view of his moral deter- 
minants, had raised himself to an extraordinarily high level 
of moral thinking and living. In view of what these studies 
have taught-us about the development of moral ideas and 
ideals in Israel, and assuming what has been written in 
another place about the morals of the Maccabean and Roman 
periods, we can appreciate the application of the words, 
‘‘when the fullness of time was come,” to the morals of 
Israel when the expected Messiah did come. There was 
no great gulf between Jewish morals and the morals of our 
Lord’s time. As in other spheres, so in morals, our Lord 
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came not to destroy but to fulfil. He built His moral teaching 
upon the solid foundation of Old Testament morals, and 
although the structure which he reared was, and is, the finest 
that this world has ever known, the beginning and early 
development are to be credited to Israel. The moral teaching 
of Christ would remain an enigma in thé history of moral 
thought were it not for the fact that in the Old Testament 
and later Jewish literature we can trace step by step the 
beginnings and early development of that splendid system. 
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7 THE PROBLEM OF THE FORMATION OF CHAR- 
ACTER IN THE LIGHT OF THE HISTORY 
OF HEBREW EDUCATION 


By Joun A. Maynarp, New York City 


The results of our Sunday Schools are unsatisfactory. 
So much so that it has been proposed to do away with the 
Sunday School as an ethical teaching institution, to sub- 
stitute for it a system of public education in morals, and to 
emphasize worship as being par excellence the educational 
function of the Church.!. Many educational leaders in the 
public school world are now officially connected with the 
“‘Character Education Institution’’ of Washington, D. C., 
whose chairman Mr. E. Milton Fairchild, has instituted 
new methods of research in the problems of character educa- 
tion of children through the American school system. There 
is also a growing tendency among educators to collaborate 
with the churches by encouraging religious instruction given 
on a week day outside of school hours. The aim of these 
educators is practical; they want to do their utmost to train 
the coming generation in morals and they expect the churches 
to do their share. In connection with these new develop- 
ments of ethical education, thorough study of Hebrew 
Educational ideals, means, and methods is quite necessary; 
not only because precise historical investigation should 
always precede or accompany experimental pedagogy, but 
- more especially because, for many centuries, most civilized 
_ peoples have agreed that the formation of the character, 
which is the greatest aim of education, was best attained 
through instruction based on Hebrew ideals, as interpreted 
by Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, the three daughters of 


1S. A. B. Mercer, ‘The Church in the Future,’’ Constructive Quarterly, VII, 
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Israel. More particularly, we are deeply interested as 


jn One who was, humanly speaking, so far as environment is 
concerned, the best fruit of Hebrew Education. Although 
there is an enormous literature on the subject of the history of 
Hebrew Education, very little of it has any value.2 One 


 Seation that they were satisfied with a short and weak 
article on Religious Education among the Jews (meaning 
probably the Hebrews and the Jews). 
For the sake of clearness we shall here strictly limit the 
use of the terms Jew, Jewish, and Judaism to post-exilic 
religion. The period of Nehemiah and Ezra marks the 
transition from Hebrew to Jewish education proper. The 
triumph of the new religion over the old, took place at a 
, 3 time when Hebrew ceased to be a commonly spoken language; 
: it is true that formal education, now more necessary than 
ever, became more prevalent, but it was education in a dying 
language, with methods strangely similar to those of our 
own medieval schools, petrified, bookish and conservative. 
i ay was also by no means a universal education, even in the 
days of Simon-ben-Shetah; somehow it did not influence 
these ’am haarets, to which the epithet of sinners was lavishly 
applied by the pious. Indeed the Jews saw little good in the 
sister-tribes of the desert, the rustic Edom and Moab, which 
still represented Hebrew culture as it was in the preprophetic 
stage. 


2 Since Kennedy’s excellent article in Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, 1900, 
I, 646-652, there have been only two good monographs, A. Klostermann, Schul- 
wesen im alten Israel, Leipzig, 1908 and F. H. Swift, Education in Ancient Israel, 
Chicago, 1919. But Klostermann does not cover the whole field and Swift does 
not show familiarity with critical methods. There is also a popular but valuable 
lecture in Cornill, Culture of Ancient Israel, Chicago, 1914. The article by Box 
in the Encyclopedia Biblica, 1901, II, 1189-1202, is scholarly and there is an 
excellent survey from the point of view of social pedagogy in Willmann, Didaktik 
als Bildungslehre, 3d ed., Braunschweig, 1903, I, 139-140. 
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In a statement of Hebrew Educational aims, the learned 
words used in the pedagogy of today are strangely out of 
place. There was not even in Hebrew a word for Conscience, 

Morality was only an aspect of holiness as the prophets 
understood it. The swmmum bonum consisted of happiness, 
goodness of character and fellowship with God. But these 
were not separate aims, they overlapped, or rather they 
were only part of the comprehensive aim of righteousness. 
Thus do the opening words of Ps. 119 tell us of ‘‘ the happiness 
of those whose way is perfect.’’ They have found the way 
of life, not a vague, evanescent, mystical conception of it, 
but a concrete, well-defined, visible blessing, which could 
be enjoyed even during a ripe old age (Prov. 3)? *"8; 3”; 
12; 935; 7129; 12%; 1427). Happiness could not be 
understood without a large family and the intimate connec- 
= thus made between God, righteousness and the joyful 
acceptance of family responsibility gave to Hebrew Educa- 
tion its peculiar character, very remote indeed from present 
American conditions. Apparently impossible among us is 
that high form of happiness of the Jew who meditated upon 
the Torah, mumbling its words day and night (Ps. 1°). 
pee our old age is restless. Perhaps for that reason has 
it ceased to command respect. The cure for that is not in 
the schools, except so far as they can teach by precept 
confirmed by our example, that craving for money, power, 
and social recognition is truly a poison for happiness. Thus 
may we perhaps come nearer to the ancient Hebrew ideal 
of a man happy in the paths of God. 

Although the name of God and the idea of piety occurs 
often in the Wisdom texts, theirs was not a speculative 
religion but rather a practical and matter of fact view of 
God and the world. In spite of being late productions in 
Hebrew Literature they tell us of ideas familiar to the ancient 
Semites. Even the gentle cynic who wrote the book of 


3 Cf. Is. 58°"; Mic. 68; Ps. 50, and for later developments, M. Gaster, 
Conscience, in Hastings ERE IV, 41-46. _ 
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- Ecclesiastes would find many a congenial soul in the tents 
of the dusky sons of the deserts of Arabia. As the Hebrew 
idea of God was very real, his idea of life was very concrete. 


There was a good deal of sound materialism in Semitic psy- 


chology and it was better on the whole than many dialectical 
: ne niceties. Crude as they were, his conceptions of God and 


_ of the soul, saved the Hebrew from the unrealities of an unripe 
- jdealism, and in practical life prevented him from looking 
down upon the body, and from falling into asceticism or 
impurity, to a very great extent. The ideal life sanctified 

by God was preserved concretely in the family; thus the 
home was the visible ideal of happiness, the abode of godliness, 

- the sphere of duty. It was the first school of respect, the 
‘first church, the first state, the first system of education for 
life. To the very last, the home remained, in spite of the 
evolution of the family, the main agency for moral and re- 
ligious education. Comenius, who learned so much, as we 
should, from Old Testament educational ideals, pointed 
out long ago‘ that Gen. 18'* and Deut. 6’ allude to this home 
education which according to him, is the basis of all further 
progress. This idea is often repeated (Deut. 11'°; Exod. 10°; 
138-10. 14-16. 196; 2019; Josh. 67-4; Joel 13; Ps. 7117-18; 78% 4 6; 
Prov. 4; 10'; 22°; 23%, etc.; Sirach 22°, 16'-*). We 
find the accumulated wisdom of many of these fathers in 
the book of Ahiqar and its echoes even in some of the stories 
of the Arabian nights. The old idea that the father was 
the natural teacher lingers in the title of “father” given 
to the household levite (Judg. 17'* ™; 18). Even in the 
field of secular education, in which some parents are notori- 
ously incompetent, Thorndike has said very truly, ‘‘ teachers 
are of course only a small fraction of the human means of 
education. Parents and friends are perhaps surer means; 
public speakers and writers are perhaps weightier; and the 
vague sum of behavior which is called public opinion . . . is 
more widespread.’’® Let us not expect therefore too much 


4 Great Didactic, VIII, 1 (Keatinge edition, p. 213). 
5 Thorndike, Education, 1912, p. 119. 
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_ from the Sunday school teachers in the domain of character 
_ building. Were it true, as some claim, that a misplaced or 
_ exaggerated confidence in the Sunday school has encouraged 
parents to be careless in their personal religious training 
_ of their children, it would be a great calamity. In the light 
_ of the Hebrew experiment in Religious Education, we are 
also compelled to declare that the St. Sulpice method is 
-unpedagogical in that it neglects this codperation of the 
Home. Again, when Sunday schools use the Christian 
‘Nurture Series, they should avail themselves of all its material, 
including the letters to the Parents. If the letters or the 
cooperation schemes we have are not practical, let us have 
others, but let us have, by all means, home collaboration. 
The parents should be awakened to their responsibilities, 
_ the institution of sponsors should be given some practical 
meaning, otherwise our work will remain very largely in 
vain. For the same reason, little can be expected of ethical 
teaching in public schools, if the homes are not made to 
ee codperate. It is not likely that at present, the schools can 
do it even as well as the churches. This statement will not 
‘surprise any who knows something of parents’ meetings. 
What success has been attained by the Character Institution 
Foundation among children of typical ‘‘American’’ homes, 
has been reached through hearty home cooperation. We 
have an idea that clergymen who give up the old generation 
as hopeless and set their hopes on the younger generation, 
find out eventually, that it is hard to keep the latter in the 
fold. We have no right to be satisfied with the present 
apathy of the older people. It does not pay. Let us at 
least see the truth and proclaim it with perseverance. Thus 
shall we in some measure avail ourselves of one of the means 
that made Hebrew education efficient in character building. 
There was something marvellous in that national efficiency. 
The individual Hebrew did not probably astonish the world 
by the unequalled excellency of his character but we must 
admit that the evolution of the religion of Israel towards a 
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world. It may have been because of the concreteness of 
ethical values in Israel. The Hebrews faced sorrows, trials, 
and times of gloom, but they were intensely loyal, indeed 


Dolorosa of their race, a vision of the Kingdom of God. 
Whatever the scorner may say, Israel is the great miracle 
of history, and that was because Israel had been well taught. 
Home, Righteousness, God, made him what he was. To 
these we have added nothing of greater value, and modern 
substitutes offered since Israel gave her message to the world, 
have been of poor quality. Let us avoid them, even though 
they may be loudly advertised by self-styled advanced 
thinkers, who sometimes come, for various reasons, out of 
the Jewish fold. 

It has been stated that ‘“‘the words Wisdom, Intelligence, 
Knowledge, Doctrine, Counsel, Understanding, Guidance, 
Torah, Teaching, Sagacity, Discretion, the Way, often finally 
drawn in the Bible, may represent crude divisions of general 
culture.”"° Whatever this may mean, there is no evidence 
for this statement. Indeed there was not a place set apart 
for religion and ethics even in the school curriculum. From 
the earliest days religious instruction had been given con- 
cretely through the symbolism of religious rites and cere- 
monies, the sabbath, the new moon, the annual festivals, 
and the occasional celebrations (circumcisions, weddings, 
shearing of lambs, harvesting, wine-making, return from war, 
etc.). In our days, we neglect too often this symbolical 
education of the young; there is so much true beauty in our 
Anglican services, that there is something wrong with any 
Episcopal Sunday School which is not a gate to the temple, 
6 A. Simon, Principles of Jewish Education in the past, p. 11. 
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and which does not make of the children’s service a power 
and a blessing. 

If we have much to learn from Hebrew aims and means 
of education, we may also find something of abiding value 
in their general methods. It has been said that ‘Well 
defined and scientific principles do not exist in the Bible . . . 
it is foolish to inject William James into Jeremiah.’’’ No 
doubt, but it would not be so absurd to inject Jeremiah into 
William James. As a matter of fact there is a pedagogy in 
the Bible, and even if it is undefined and unsystematic it is as 
real and valuable as that which underlies Tolstoy’s Peda- 
gogical Articles, the work of an half-Eastern great heart, 
which will be read when James’ Talks to Teachers will be 
forgotten. 

We shall not dwell on the severity of Hebrew discipline 
so dear to the Puritans (Prov. 3" #7, 1374, 1917, 2215, 23% 1% 14, 
29! 17, 21), We have learned other ways since Pestalozzi; 
perhaps we have unlearned too much of ancient methods. 

We know every little of special methods of teaching and 
methods of learning among the Hebrews, our knowledge of 
such being mostly derived from observations of methods 
that have survived to this day in the Near East. They are 
of little value for America. We know that the Hebrews, like 

: all Orientals, were very fond of precepts, proverbs, and _ 
apologues. Unhappily we are not. The method of imparting 
morals through them was good; to a great extent itis applied _ 
in France to the teaching of morals for the reason that 
Maxims are that form of theory which comes nearest to 
practice. Probably the best we can do here is to emphasize 
memory work by organized repetition, as in the St. Sulpice 
method. Besides the catechism which the church requires, 
modern ethical teaching could be given with Fairchild’s 
- Children Morality Codes or some adaptation. Thus can 


7 A. Simon, op. cit., p. 27. 
8 Boutroux, Education and Ethics, 1913, p. xxix. On the contrary J. McCunn, 
Making of character, 1900, 145-148, is less enthusiastic, doubtless because of the 
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we profit by the example of the mebinim and hakamim of 
Israel, in appropriating their use of condensed wisdom to be 
committed to memory. 
Compared with the results reached by us today, Hebrew 
secular education probably deserves the label of “‘ barbarian”’ 
education which it has received at the hands of historians 
of education. Compared to the results of our character 
education it shows no such inferiority. In these days of 
machinery, crowded tenement houses, highly strained life, 


Perchance, if we go to school with him, our generation may 
_ learn that the most important element of education is moral 
2 discipline, that the Home is a place of Happiness and Duty, 


te 


that true greatness is Righteousness and Love, that there is 
no other power but that of the Almighty, to whom we draw 


very near through worship and through deeds of charity. 
_ Salvation is from the Jews. Let us not therefore neglect 


the Old Testament in character education because time 


out of its native spiritua soil. Let us rather get rid of some 
of the Hellenistic, Roman, Teutonic, Swiss or Scottish screens 
which hide the glory of the faith once delivered through 
(Hebrew) saints. Thus shal we know how to deal more 
effectively with the problem of character education in theory 
and in pract ce. 
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CRITICAL NOTE 


NEw LIGHT ON THE SHAPIRA DEUTERONOMY 


By Joun A. MAYNARD, New York City 


In 1883 M. W. Shapira, bookseller and dealer in antiquities 
in Jerusalem brought to Europe a number of leather strips, 
which he claimed to be parts of the original Deuteronomy, 
found inacavein Moab. The “find” was hailed with delight | 
by upholders of the Mosaic authenticity of the Pentateuch. 
Conder voiced their feelings when he declared that all the 
points objected by the German critics had now vanished. 
Ginsburg began to edit the manuscript. Crowds came to 
see it at the British Museum; Gladstone was very interested, 
and there was talk of a price of one million guineas, which 
was going to be paid for the treasure. Happily for science, 
Clermont-Ganneau, who had already shown the spuriousness 
of many antiquities sold through Shapira, came immediately 
to London. He was allowed to see the strips under great 
difficulties, the British Museum authorities refusing to let 
him examine them closely. However he showed at once 
that the manuscript was a forgery. Ginsburg had to admit 
it. Shapira committed suicide. (Cf. Clermont-Ganneau, 
fraudes archéologiques en Palestine, 1885'**-***.) Whether 
- Shapira was deceiver or deceived has never been quite proved. 
-Shapira’s younger daughter has since become a famous 
French author under the pseudonym of Myriam Harry, 
- specializing in Eastern and North African fiction. She has 
- given us the story of her own childhood in La petite fille 
de Jérusalem 1913 (English translation, The little daughter 
of Jerusalem 1918). This volume ends with the liquidation 
of her father’s business, immediately after his death. The 


second volume, Siona chez les Barbares, tei. us of her three 
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years’ stay in Germany. ‘These two novels are a true roman 
a clef, where Shapira is called Benedictus, Clermont-Ganneau 
becomes Merle-Vanneau, Weser is Berger, etc. The main “4 
- interest of the second volume lies in a conversation she had A 
with Delitzsch and which would perhaps have led him to 
assert openly Shapira’s innocence. From indirect evidence 
given in the first volume (French text, p. 261-262; 303-304, 
_ English transl. 213-214, 250) it seems probable that Shapira 
-_ was not the original forger, but only an unscholarly archeolog- 
: ical visionary, gifted with great business acumen. To those 
interested in the psychology of authors of pious frauds we 
recommend Myriam Harry’s books. In these Eastern lands, 
blessed with intense sunshine, there is no such thing as a 
_ cold fact. The sheen of romance which has escaped so many 
- of-our scholarly Bible critics makes fiction real to its very 
creators. There the liars come very soon to believing their 
own lies. Makers of spurious antiquities sell them easily to 
rich tourists, because they themselves are taken at their own 
game. 
°% More information, of a rather dubious value, about Shapira, 
is given by E. Deinard, in his M3 MIN, 1318 (1920), II, 
« a 139-142. The author, not very well informed but very fond 
of gossip, blackens the character of Ginsburg, by an unfounded 
accusation. He mistakes Renan for Clermont-Ganneau, tell- 
ing us that it was Renan who came to London, and pronounced 
the manuscript a forgery without seeing it. The price offered 
grows to five million pounds. Deinard tells us that, through 
the American consul in Jerusalem, the remainder of Shapira’s 
spurious manuscripts and antiques, including one of Moses’ 
broken tables of the Law, was bought from his widow for 
7500 francs, and taken toSan Francisco. In several instances 
Deinard’s memoirs as well as Clermont-Ganneau’s book fit in 
very well with Myriam Harry’s novels, and can serve as cir- 
- cumstancial evidence for their accuracy. Whether Shapira 
was a high class forger, as Clermont-Ganneau and Deinard 
‘seem to imply, or whether he was, as Delitzsch said to his 
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daughter, a dreamer and a ‘“‘visionnaire triste,’’ the real cul- 
prits are, after all, the dilettante archeologists like Conder, 
and the wealthy tourists, who will pay any price for antiques. 
Relic-worshipping created likewise relic-mongering. The 
East, that land of romance and good will, has blessed us with 
many relics, fabricated by men less excusable than Shapira, 
and, which to-day are in the shrines of Christendom. 
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Moise et la Genése d’aprés les travaux de M. le professeur Edouard Naville. By E. 
Doumergue, Editions de Foi et Vie, 48 rue de Lille, Paris, 1920, pp. xv, 121. 


Professor Naville’s hypothesis on the language and writing 

of Israel will be discussed at length in the next number of 

“the ATR. Professor Doumergue’s endorsement of it makes 
| interesting reading but is hardly convincing. Dr. Doumergue 


4 


is a staunch disciple of Calvin. One wonders how he can 
reconcile his Protestantism based on a Bible translated 
from the Hebrew, with Naville’s theory which prefers the 
Septuagint and, in places, the Vulgate, and undermines the 
value of the text of the Bible more than any of the contri- 
butors to the Rainbow Bible ever did. Barring this highly 
dangerous strategical move, Dean Doumergue’s book is 
neither better, nor worse than many other popular attacks 
on the modern academic view of the Bible. A few pages 
are devoted to Malegasy customs confirming the truth of 
Bible data. Professor Doumergue, being a historian, exag- 
- gerates, as we think, the present value of Astruc’s work, 
now scarcely read, and argues against it at length, as well 
; as against Eichhorn. This is rather wasted time in a popular 
_ work where only living problems should be considered. 
No one writing a popular work against Ejinstein’s views, 
would discuss at length some of Kepler’s errors. Why be 
less scientific in a subject like this? 
Joun A. MAYNARD 


Moses and the Monuments. By M.G. Kyle. Oberlin: Bibliotheca Sacra Com- 
pany, 1920, pp. 278. $2.00 net. 

This book contains the L. P. Stone Lectures of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, 1919. Its aim is to throw light from 
archeology on Pentateuchal times. There are six lectures. 
The first five lectures, on peculiar words, phrases and nar- 
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ratives in the Pentateuch, on the literary characteristics 
of the Books of the Law, on the history of Israel involved 
in the Pentateuch, on the question of the Tabernacle, its 
furniture and its attendant priests, and on the subject of 
eschatology in the Pentateuch, seek to prove that Pen- 
tateuchal times were Egyptian and Mosaic times, and that 
the Pentateuch was composed during the Exodus and wilder- 
ness periods. The sixth lecture, dealing with the Mosaic sys- 
tem of sacrifices, proposes to prove that the Pentateuchal times 
were not times of the culmination of mere natural develop- 
ment, nor the piecing together of fragmentary materials, 
but were times of large objective revelation and of the giving 
of the law. In other words, the author takes issue with the 
whole system of modern Pentateuchal criticism. 

Dr. Kyle’s attempt to falsify the findings of modern students © 
of the Pentateuch seems to the reviewer to have decidedly — 
failed. Nevertheless, the book is very valuable. It is an 
antidote to those who see nothing but Babylonianisms in 
the Old Testament, and draws attention to the great influence 
which Egypt exerted upon early Hebrew thought, and to 
the necessity of using Egyptian lore in tackling the inter- 
pretation of Hebrew texts. It is rather amusing, and illus- 
trates the fallibility of human logic, when we read in the 
first two chapters about the Egyptian literary colouring of 
the Pentateuch and remember what Professor Sayce has 
said so eloquently and positively about the Babylonian 
literary colouring of the same books. 

There are many points on which one would take issue 
with the learned author, such as: (1) The assertion that the 
Egyptians probably never referred to the deity in general 
without some individual name. On the contrary Egyptian 
texts are full of such references, especially the Book of the Dead. 
(2) The assumption on p. 59 that the critics hold that J 
was the original writer of his sources. (3) No reference 
to Babylonian sacrifices that are similar to Pentateuchal 
sacrifices. (4) The denial of the rite of human sacrifices — 
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to the Egyptians. These and many other points are ob- 
viously open to serious criticism. Inaccuracy in the quo- 
tation of book-titles and typographical errors are numerous. 
Notwithstanding all this, the book will serve to call attention 
to a phase of Old Testament study which-has been too long 
neglected, namely, the light which Egypt has to throw upon 
Old Testament literary and religious problems. 

SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


The Parables of the Gospels in the Light of Modern Criticism. By Laurence E. 
Browne. Cambridge: University Press, 1913, pp. vii +91. 2/3. 

The Parables of the Kingdom. A course of lectures delivered by the late Henry 
Barclay Swete. London: Macmillan, 1920, pp. viii + 213. 7/6. 


Whatever has come from the pen of the late Dr. Swete 
needs no commendation in this country. It bears its own 
stamp and superscription. It is a joy to possess these lectures 
on the Kingdom Parables of our Lord, with their critical, 
painstaking scholarship and keen; spiritual insight. They 
are the meditations of a devout Christian scholar who, for 
all his scholarship and devotion to the past, never lost sight 
of the task of the Christian religion as a living faith in the 
present world. 

Dr. Swete’s lectures were delivered at Cambridge in the 
Lent term of 1908. Mr. Browne’s treatise was the Hulsean 
Prize Essay in 1912. Both books come from the period 
before the war, which now seems long ago—from the period 
when Jilicher’s great interpretation of the parables had 
begun to find ardent critics and able defenders in Weinel 
and Fiebig, Lagrange, Burkitt and Streeter. Browne criti- 
cizes Jiilicher’s theory that the true parable cannot contain 
more than one point of comparison; that it must be wholly 
distinguished from allegory, even in minutest details (cf. 
Lk. 13: 24-29 and I1: 24-26); and he translates Mk. 4: 11-12 
in such a way as to make the passage a mere statement of 
fact. 


“To those who are interested is given the mystery of the Kingdom, but the 
uninterested cannot get beyond the picture, and they have thus condemned 
themselves, as the prophet had foreseen, to the darkness of ignorance” (p. 57). 
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It is a matter of personal character (p. 88) or the possession 
of “‘a nature akin to the nature of the Kingdom” (89)— 
which after all, of course, might be so interpreted as to come 
very near to the predestined (or predicted) Verstockungs- 
gericht assumed in the ordinary interpretation of the passage. 

This is a very attractive bit of exegesis, supposing the 
grammar will sustain it (cf.c. IV). That it is a true inter- 
pretation of our Lord’s own purpose, we do not doubt: 
see Mk. 4: 33f. But the phrasing of the Marcan passage, 
its very form as an appeal to O. T. prediction, must be 
considered in relation to Mk’s. elsewhere apparent anti- 
Judaism. 

Dr. Swete begins by rejecting Jilicher’s theory of the 
purpose of the parables; he makes no objection to the flat 
statement of Mk., ‘“‘to those without the whole is done in 
parables, that . . . hearing they may hear, and not under- 
stand.’”’ The reason assigned is not Mr. Browne’s, but the 
following: 

“The parables must in fact have veiled the truth from those who were not 
ready to receive it in its naked simplicity, while at the same time they preserved 
it in memory, in readiness for the time, if it ever came, when men would be 
prepared for it. For us, to whom the Divine Secret has been given, the parables 
throw ever growing light upon it, and are an inexhaustible store of spiritual 
teaching”’ (p. 4). 


But is this quite the equivalent of an explicit purpose 
lest haply they should turn again and it should be forgiven 
them?’ And is it quite certain that ‘“‘the very unexpected- 
ness of the saying proclaims it original?”’ 

One can hardly avoid the suspicion that the courageous 
and dexterous early Christian use of the Jewish Scriptures 
to confute Jewish opponents and persecutors had something 
to do with at least the form in which this passage has come 
down to us. 

It is striking, how little one’s acceptance or rejection of 
the Marcan statement of our Lord’s purpose really affects 
the actual interpretation of the parables. Jiilicher himself 
remarked long ago that, save for the artificial context-passage 
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(the ‘‘Interpretation”’ of the Parable of the Sower) in which 
the statement occurs, the Marcan hypothesis becomes 
impossible when applied to the parables themselves. Who 
imagines for a moment that the Parable of the Lost Sheep or 
the Unjust Judge or the Prodigal Son were really meant 
not to be understood by ‘‘those without’’?—In the book 
before us, the Marcan statement is accepted as the true 
definition of our Lord’s purpose; but, once accepted, the 
definition drops completely out of sight. Its significance 
for the real interpretation of the parables is nil. 

Not only has Dr. Swete discussed the parables of the 
Kingdom individually; he gives at the end a résumé of their 
teaching (pp. 162-208) which is very valuable. The book 
is full of suggestions for devotional and homiletic treatment. 

_ We confidently commend it to the attention of clergy who 
are to conduct retreats. 

If there is one criticism to be made, it concerns the un- 
necessary publication of the Greek text in columns parallel 
to the English translation. It is convenient, of course; 
but no one is likely to read it who does not have within 
easy reach his own W-H or Nestle. And it must have 
something to do with the exorbitant price of the volume— 
which in America, thanks to the war and the import duty 

and other causes too ugly to mention, is around $4.00. 
_ Our booksellers seem not to be aware either that the war is 
over, or that foreign exchange is down! 
FREDERICK C. GRANT 


The Problem of the Fourth Gospel. By H. Latimer Jackson. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, pp. xxiv + 170. 


The book before us is more than a revision of Dr. Jackson’s 
“Fourth Gospel and Some Recent German Criticism,” 
published about fifteen years ago. It is a survey of the 
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readers; the footnotes are replete with German, French, 
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problem as a whole, and of the efforts of criticism during ae 
the past century and a half to reach its solution. It is ei 
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Dutch and Italian quotations, as well as Latin and Greek. 
And it aims both to show the magnitude and intricacy of the 
problem and to point out what now appear the assured results 
of criticism. 

For the reader already somewhat familiar with the Johan- 
nine problem, the work will seem rather inconclusive. In- 
cisive judgments are sacrificed to broad syntheses of scholarly 
opinion. The pages are peppered with quotation-marks; 
some are little more than mosaics of quotations. 

The author startles us in his preface when he announces 
that he has ‘been only too ‘glad to claim liberty to disagree 
with himself.’ ’’ In the compilation of a catena of critical 
views, such disagreement is to be avoided only by extreme 1 
dexterity. However, the alarming threat of the preface 
turns out to be little more than an appeal for freedom in 
presenting alternative views, and for the virtue, on the 
reader’s part, of suspended judgment where the evidence 
itself is inconclusive. Dr. Jackson’s great contemporary 
at Oxford, Dr. Sanday, has been teaching us for years the 
value and necessity of this virtue. It is a virtue, however, 
which easily becomes an intellectual vice! 

All the same, a Rundschau is a good thing, now and again. 
And there really are certain positive contributions to the 
solution of our problem in Jackson’s book. He pleads more 
than once that ‘it is unjust’—in the words of J. A. Robinson— 
‘to assume that those who question the authenticity of the 
Gospel according to St. John are primarily impelled to do 
so by theological preposessions,’ or prejudiced by ‘its em- 
phatic declaration of the divinity of Christ’ (p. 6). This 
sounds like a protest out of a past generation, but it is not 
unnecessary today. 

Reviewing the customary grounds, he dates the Gospel c. 
go-110 A.D., and distinguishes between the Apostle John 
and the Beloved Disciple—who may or may not be the author 
of the book. If not the author, he was doubtless the author’s 


‘authority.’ The original work was not designed for pub- 
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lication, but was addressed to ‘‘an inner circle which included 
the members of his School, his discip'es and attached friends. 
... Yet the thought would be present with him, that, 
engaged as they were in a regular and systematic ministry 
of teaching, the substance of his gospel would, by their 
agency, permeate and influence an ever widening circle of 
receptive minds” (p. 129). After the author’s death, the 
work was given to the Church at large, in a redacted form; 
chapter xxi was added; certain passages were rewritten, 
others perhaps excided, new ones interpolated. The redactor 
—or redactors—represented a point of view considerably 
crasser than that of the main fabric of the Gospel. 

The Excursus on the Death of the Son of Zebedee, though 
covering familiar ground, is convincing: ‘‘To speak, then, 
of ‘the universal tradition of the Church’ is no longer possible, © 
and it becomes less and less easy to dismiss as ‘altogether a 


untrustworthy’ the story of the ‘Red martyrdom’ of the | 
Apostle John” (p. 150). Excursus II, The Beloved Disciple, 
and chapter V, The Johannine and the Synoptic Representations, —— 


are of permanent value. att 
The book lacks a thorough discussion of the historical . 

elements in the Johannine narrative—elements which must 

be reckoned among the sources for the Life of our Lord. | 

The author reaches this point only when half-way through — 

the last chapter, and comes to the conclusion, if conclusion 

it may be called, that ‘‘the Fourth Gospel is a part, scarcely 

‘half’ of our available evidence; and, while appeal to it 

must be made with cautious reservations, it is not imperative 

definitely and finally to rule it out in its entirety as a source 

for the Life of Jesus” (p. 133). The Evangelist was “ pro- 

foundly conscious that personality is after a! the highest 


force, and that it is far less a question of what the man says 
seized on great 


and does than what the man is’”’; hence he ‘“ 

ideas which absorbed the soul of Jesus; and, in his portraiture, 
has presented them in concrete form.’’—How is it possible 
to represent ‘personality’ except through ‘what a man 
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says and does?’ And is not this precisely what the author 
of Jn. has done—presenting the ideas ‘in concrete form’? 

It seems indisputable that one and the same person could 
never have spoken the words both of the Johannine and the 
Synoptic Christ. It is not a question of Galilee vs. Jerusalem: 
the Discourse in Capernaum (Jn. 6) and the Sermon on the 
Mount cannot both come from our Lord. In neither of its 
two present forms, of course, has the Sermon on the Mount 
come down unaltered and unamplified. But the type of 
teaching—both form and substance—the activity, the work 
of Jesus of Nazareth which must be presupposed from the 
Synoptic tradition is simply incompatible with what must 
be inferred from the Fourth Gospel as it stands. Are there 
any deductions to be made? Are there traces of develop- 
ment in the Johannine tradition? (Can we get back of the 
prima facie characterization of our Lord in the present Jn. 
to a type of teaching and activity which 7s compatible with 
the Synoptic representation? 

Perhaps this investigation did not come within the purpose 
of the author, though to us it appears the very crux of ‘‘ the 
problem of the Fourth Gospel.” If such it is, the difficulty 
of the problem increases considerably. Nevertheless, we 
hope that Dr. Jackson will sometime essay this larger task, 
and give us the results of his study. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT 


Is Mark a Roman Gospel? By Benjamin W. Bacon. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1919, pp. 106. $1.25. 
Is Mark a Roman Gospel? Yes, answers Dr. Bacon. 
But not before he has examined and thoroughly sifted the 
evidence for its provenance. He devotes 98 of his 106 
pages to this examination, which is, of course, the develop-| 
ment of his answer. 

The argument is as follows: 

1. The Tradition. The testimony of Papias is the junction 
at which all surviving lines of tradition meet. Papias’ 
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testimony may, however, be simply his own inference from 
I Pt. 5:13. The junction then becomes a terminal, and the 
line of tradition stops. 

I Pt. is described as ‘‘an artistic literary work of the period 
of Domitian, Pauline in structure, doctrine, and even phra- 
seology, and addressed to the Pauline churches of Asia, 
under the name of Peter’’—and therefore of necessity pseu- 
donymous (p. 27). Neverthleess, it “‘shows the special 
respect in which Mark was held in Rome; and shows, more- 
over, as the principal basis for that respect, his long-past 
associations with Peter’”’ (p. 30). 

The precise form in which Mark enjoyed this associatio 
may not be certain. Nor can we say whether he wrote 
down Peter’s anecdota (either in Aramaic or Greek) while 7 
the Apostle was living, or not until after his death. This 
question, however, need not arise in an investigation of the 
provenance of the second gospel. The bare existence of 
the tradition is enough. 

2. The Dissemination. There is some difficulty in assum-_ 
ing that the “earliest gospel” hailed from the west, and _ 
as far west as Rome. But the difficulty disappears before _ 
the fact that the East, preferring ‘‘the living and abiding - 
voice”’ of oral tradition, refused to commit the tradition to 
writing. (Bacon does not explain how the East came to 
permit the still-earlier compilation of Q). 

However, since Mk. had already appeared, the Palestinian 
gospe! ‘‘according to Matthew”’ and the (Antiochian?) 
‘“‘according to Luke’’ adopted the “kata Markon”’ unhesi- 
tatingly—indeed, adjusted their whole arrangement and 
chronology to its scheme. 

What this phenomenon suggests as to the uniformity in 
teaching and unity of organization (despite all latent diver- _ 
gencies) in the pre-Gnostic, pre-Docetic Christian Society 
of the Ist century, hardly needs pointing out. Hegesippus — 
(Eus., HE) said something on this score. Even ‘ Petrine’” 
and ‘Pauline’? antagonisms were checked before one or 
the other resulted in schism. 
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Bacon shows how strong were these antagonisms. The 
standpoint of the second gospel is that of radical anti-Jewish - 
‘“‘Paulinism’’ (see Mk. 7: 1ff., for example). And yet Mk. 
is not only used as a foundation for the “Petrine” and _ 
Jewish Mt. (cf. Mt. 16: 18; 10: 5, etc.), but actually passes in 
tradition for the apomnémoneumata Petrou! 

“Of all possible quarters from which to expect early and 
wide dissemination of such a gospel as Mark, Rome is by © 
all odds the most probable”’ (p. 46). . 

3. Internal Evidence. Although Mk. is not the trans- 
lation of an Aramaic work, its materials were certainly 
Aramaic. But the original narratives, carried by the earliest — 
Christian missionaries, were of course Aramaic. Docu- 
mentary material of this sort might thus very easily have 
been found in the “archives”’ of the Church at Rome. 

The editorial glosses, on the other hand, make it clear 
that the readers are not familiar with Aramaic—the author 
finds it necessary to translate even the simple word Abba 
(14: 36)—which suggests, of course, that the Christian 
community in Rome had by that time ceased to be pre- 
dominantly Jewish. (On the large Jewish colony in the 
Trastevere, see Schurer, III, ed. 4; and Juster, Les Juifs 
dans l’Empire Romain.) 

Professor Bacon has the enviable ability to shed illumina- 
tion not only upon the subject in hand, but all around it at 
the same time. He never forgets that there is a background, 
and he lets you see it now and then. His pages bristle 
with suggestions. The reader turns back, after finishing a 
book of his, to find the margins littered with inferences — 
and comments and—a few question marks. 

The treatment of Quartodecimanism, or rather of Anti- 
quartodecimanism, is an example of a point for further 
examination. ‘‘Fundamentaliy, the Synoptic story of the 
Passion required the same dating as the Johannine. The 
haste of the authorities to put Jesus out of the way before 
the gathering of the multitude “at the feast’”’ is intended 
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to avoid the tumult which might occur from a crowd likely Se 
to attempt the rescue of a popular prisoner. The seizure —- 
was not so flagrantly mismanaged as to take place on the 
very night of the great national festival. It was effected _ 
“before the Passover” (p. 94). ... In short the circum- 
stances and events narrated imply, even in Mark, that the | 
last supper was not the Passover, but the meal marked by a fl. 
the ceremony of Kiddush which normally fell on the night 
before’ (95). Accordingly, the difficulty of supposing that | 
Jesus’ trial and crucifixion took place on one of the most 
solemn days in the Jewish year (cf. Wellhausen, Einl., pp. 
42; 130ff) is to be solved in the way in which the fourth 
gospel solves it; and the confusion in Mk. is to be assigned _ 
to its Roman author, who was not only unfamiliar with | 
Jewisk religious custom but also an opponent of the Quar-— 
todecimanism of the Asiatic churches. 

Bacon’s essay is essentially an expansion of the intro- 
ductory chapter in his Beginnings of Gospel Story, 1909. 
One noticeable difference is the non-mention of the theory 
(Beginnings, p. xix) that Mk. originally covered the period 
from the “‘beginning of the gospel’ with John’s preaching 
down to the planting of Christianity in Rome, much as Luke 
does in Lk.-Ac. 

A “pro-Roman movement”’ is apparent among NT scholars. 
In the Harvard Theological Review for July 1920, E. F. Scott 
argues that the Epistle to the Hebrews is a discourse addressed 
to a class in Christian Gnosis at Rome, written down and | 
forwarded to them by their absent instructor. And Bacon 
says (p. 46f.), ‘‘ Rome gave to the Christian world under the 
name of ‘ Peter’s Memoirs’ that written record of the ‘sayings 
and doings of the Lord’ which it craved, and which Jerusalem > 
had refused. The Christian world gave to Rome in return © 
that ‘power of the keys’ which Jerusalem had intended for 
itself !”’ 


— FREDERICK C. GRANT 
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The Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts. By Albert C. Clark. Oxford: 

Clarendon Press, 1914, pp. viii + 112. 4/. 

The author of this stimulating book is Corpus Professor 
of Latin at Oxford. His approach to the subject is via textual 
criticism of the works of Cicero. 

Since there is no word-spacing in ancient uncial MSS, a 
fairly uniform and standard number of letters to the line 
may be made out. Omissions and transpositions usually 
took place n line units, or multiples of the line unit (as 
several lines, a column, page, or even a folio). The MSS. 
of Cicero afford sufficient proof of this statement. Does 
it also hold true of the NT? 

Professor Clark proves that it does. And from this fact 
he draws two or three very important conclusions. Firstly, 
the venerable Griesbachian canon, brevior lectio dal 
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must be cast overboard forthwith. The “process of gradual 

accretion”’ to which the pure, primitive NT text was sub- 

jected in the early centures is simp'y myth. It is far easier 
to omit, in the process of transcription, than it is to enlarge. 
And that is what took place. 

Since ‘‘the process has been one of contraction, not of 
expansion,”’ it follows that ‘‘the primitive text is the longest, 
not the shortest.’’ In other words, W-H’s analysis is wrong. 
The type of text which they called ‘‘Western” (D, It., 
Syr., etc.) is far more primitive than the recensions of N~ 
and B (W-H’s “Neutral Text’). Even Hort himself 
acknowledged that the text of D ‘presents a truer image of 
the form in which the Gospels and Acts were most widely 
read in the 3d and probably a great part of the second century 
than any other extant Gk. Ms” (p. 55; Hort, Int., p. 149). 

If the “Western” text is as old as the middle of the second 
century—and patristic evidence seems to make this certain; 
and since the earliest MS witnesses to the ‘ Neutral”’ text 
are to be dated iv/A.D. (earliest patristic evidence, Origin 
and Eusebius Caes.), then it may not be altogether unreason- 
able to assign the “ Netural”’ text to revision and abridgment. 
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There are other evidences for this than the limitations of 
Clark’s book permitted him to note—see von Soden (Bd. II, _ 


§338, Pp. 1492). 
The following is from Clark’s conc'usion (p. 111): 


“The Fathers of the third century were obsessed by the fear of interpolation. 
They know little about omission from homoiotés, and still less about the omission 
of lines, columns, or folios. Any passage omitted by a number of MSS. neces- 
sarily fell under suspicion. It would not occur to them that the witnesses might | 


accident. We have only to put ourselves in the position of a fourth century — 
critic, convinced like Griesbach and Hort that the shorter reading is preferable 
to the more verbose, and we can easily realize that to him the akribestaton anti- 
graphon would appear to be one which omitted suspected passages. If so, the 
ancestor of the ‘ Neutral’ text would appear to be the work of a third (or fourth) - 
century Hort.” 


The book is one more indication of the increasing favor 
with whch the “Western” type of text is viewed at the 
present time.—Clark argues for the high antiquity—if not > 


century archetype of our MSS. the lacuna between vv. 8 and 9 


was filled by this Shorter Conclusion!—His explanation of 
the situation in Lk. 22: 17-22 is at least commendable for 
its simplicity (p. 77f). 

The book is stimulating in its suggestiveness. It provokes 
the reader to go back once more, discard his prepossessions 
and prejudices in favor of the Revised Text, and face the 
evidence for himself. At the very least, it emphasizes one 


Testament ought constantly to bear in mind. Henceforth, — 
let him look not only for homoioteleuta and for parallels, in © 
accounting for omissions: let him also count the letters! 
However, there are one or two tems to check up before © 
accepting the argument in full. (1) The length of line pre- 
supposed in the omissions, on Clark’s hypothesis, is not uni- 
form but variable. And the passages cited are very numerous | 
(in Sinaiticus, exx. all the way up to 192 letters in length). 
The author suggests that the varying line lengths are to 
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the Shorter Conclusion (p. 75); and suggests that in the 2d . 
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be explained by ‘‘an intermediate ancestor” with longer 
length of line. But if one intermediate ancestor is to be 
presupposed, in order to account for the omission of lines 
having 10-13 letters, why not two? And why not three, 
or even six ancestors to account for the omission of lines 
14-19 letters long (as on p. 26)? 

(2) Moreover, why should omission be the rule in the 
development of a type of text, not expansion, if the “‘Syrian”’ 
text (according to W-H; Clark apparently does not deny it) 
is due to the conflation of various readings? Is it true, e.g., 
of the classical texts—say Euripides and Homer, whose 
popularity was widespread and continuous—that lacune 
are more common than interpolations in the latter MSS.? 
Of course, the great majority of variants is due neither 
to omission nor interpolation, directly, but to misreading, 
that is, errors in copying; after which it became necessary 
in some cases either to excise the passage or to revise it, 
that is, either to omit or to interpolate. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT 


Christian Inscriptions. By H. P. V. Nunn. (Texts for Students, 11.) London: 
§. P. C. K.; New York: Macmillan, 1920, pp. 48. 1/. $.50. 

_ This little collection of 61 inscriptions has the advantage 
over Diehl’s collection, Lateinische Christliche Inschriften 
(Kleine Texte, 26-28, 1908; contains 229 Christian and 15 
Jewish), in that the text is accompanied by an English 
translation; it is illustrated (one illustration is an excellent 
reproduction of the ‘Christ as the Good Shepherd”’ now in 
the Lateran); it gives many Greek epitaphs (which are, 
as a rule, earlier than the Latin: “‘all [but one of] the epitaphs 
of the Bishops of Rome were written in Greek until nearly 
the end of the third century’’); and a running explanatory 
commentary is provided. The collection is worthy a place 
on the shelf of the scholar; at the same time it will make a 
valuable and interesting addition to the Church School | 


teachers’ library in any parish. 


FREDERICK C. GRANT 
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Syria as a Roman Province. By E. S. Bouchier. Oxford: Blackwell, 1916, pp. 
viii + 304. 6/. (New York: Macmillan, $2.00). 


The book is an interesting account of the life and manners, . 

literature, antiquities and religion of Central Syria and 
Pheenicia in Roman times—chiefly, during the later Empire. 
For the student of NT and Church History, it is of value a 
in supplying the background of religious and social life in 
the province. The chapters on the literature give not only 
brief accounts of the lives of important Syrian authors, but 
also translated excerpts from their writings—from Antipater 
in the second century B.C. to Timotheus and Johannes in 
the sixth century A.D. 

The account of temples and cults is excellent—and im- 
portant—though indeed our knowledge of the rel'gious history r 
of the Levant between the Babylonian conquest and the rise 
of Christianity is all too scant. Judaism and early Chris- 
tianity are left out of account, as the literature on each 
is voluminous and easily accessible. Nevertheless, the 
author gives us (on pp. 207ff.) a brief account of the NT 
literature. 

The chapter headings give a good idéa of the contents: 
Syria—its peoples and national characteristics; History and 
Constitution of the province to the Antonine age; Antioch; 
the Syrian dynasties at Rome; the chief cities of Syria; 
the rise and fall of Palmyra—Diocletian; natural products 
and commerce—emigration to the west; the Eastern Empire; 
Literature; Religion; Architecture and the Arts. 

The monograph ought to be widely read. It is popular © 
in style, interesting, and contains a vast amount of informa- 
tion which will help teacher and preacher and student to 
visualize the richly varied, kaleidoscopic milieu of post- 
exilic Judaism, early Christianity, and the ancient Syrian 
Church. 
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The Indian Church Commentaries. London: S. P. C. K.; New York: Maceiien, 
1919. 

St. Mathew. By H. U. Weitbrecht-Stanton. Pp. xiv + 720. $1.10. 

II Corinthians. By Arthur Crosthwaite. Pp. ix + 263. $1.10. 

Revelation. By E. H. M. Waller. Pp. ix + 196. $1.10. 


The Indian Church Commentaries are published at Madras 
by the Indian Episcopal Synod, and were originally under 
the general editorship of the Rev. C. F. Andrews, of the 
Cambridge Brotherhood, Delhi. The object of the series 
is to present a direct and scholarly interpretation of the NT, 
based upon the work of the great English (and German) 
commentators; and at the same time so to show the bearing 
of the NT upon eastern thought and life that they may 
be ‘‘serviceable to both Christian and non-Christian readers 
in India.”” For this purpose, the series—as far as we can 
judge from the three volumes before us—is well adapted. 
There are ‘‘hints to readers”’ and “hints to translators’’— 
for the series is designed for translation into the various — 
languages and dialects used in India. The books are by ~ 
means mere transcripts of English commentaries, critical, 
exegetical, or homiletic, but fresh works, with the needs of 
modern India in mind. 

There is nothing new in the way of exegesis in these com- 
mentaries. Nor should we expect it: it is enough that the 
writers are modern in their point of view and treatment. 
But there is much else that is new—to occidental readers— 
in the way of illustration and application. For example, 
“*St. Paul’s conception of the body as capable of nepon 
is not often found in Hindu writings, but it receives clear 
expression in the poems of Tukarama. The body is, he 
teaches, what we make it, the friend or the enemy of the 
soul...” (II Cor., p. 132). Or this (p. 206), — 
work of the Church in India must include the pulling down of 
the strongholds (2 Cor. 10: 4) of systems, such as caste and © 
some forms of philosophy, which are either false or have 
outlived their day of usefulness. All such destructive work, 
however, as St. Paul insists here, is preparatory to construc- 
tion on sounder lines.”’ 
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The problems of India are no doubt in large degree the 
problems of the East generally. The old Hindu philosophy 
is widespread in the Orient; Buddhism, though assuming _ 
various forms in different countries, is practically one in — 
its view of human life and destiny; Islam is everywhere 
vigorous and militant. Therefore no item of intellectual 
equipment should be ignored by the messenger of the cross — 
setting forth to minister among the millions of the land of 
Sinim. For Christianity also must be ‘‘alive and on the © 
march’”’ if it is to conquer the forces either of oriental social 
and religious conservatism or of that reckless and radical | 
reform which is imitated from occidental extravagance 
and “‘free-thought.”’ 

We respectfully commend the series to the attention of © 
men and women preparing for missionary work in Asia. | 

FREDERICK C. GRANT 


Les mystéres paiens et le mystére chretien. By Alfred Loisy. Paris, Nourry, 1919, 3 7 
pp. 368. Fr. 10. 


This volume was almost ready for publication in August, 
1914, and therefore, as the author says, has taken nearly 
five years to be born. It is an important contribution to 


the problem of ‘‘Christianity and the Mystery Religions,’ 
and also a significant milestone in the development of M. 
Loisy’s attitude toward historic Christianity. In the first 
part comes a detailed and interesting survey of the chief 
Mysteries, viz., those of Dionysius and Orpheus, of Eleusis, 
of Cybele and Attis, of Isis and Osiris, and of Mithra. There 
is then a discussion of the Gospel of Jesus in sharp distinction 
to the Gospel about Jesus, while the remainder of the book 
seeks to estimate the influence of St. Paul and to under- 
stand the appearance of Christianity as a world religion. 
The author has wandered from the position he held twelve 

_ years ago as the champion of French Catholicism against 
the German criticism of Harnack. He now views Chris- 
tianity as simply a fusion of the mistaken eschatology 
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of Jesus with the sensuous paganism of the Greco-Roman 
world. Without the support and attractiveness of this 
paganism, the small element of Christ’s teaching preserved 
in Christianity could not have survived, while without this 
same small remnant of the personality of Jesus, the Christian 
paganism could not have maintained its identity amid its 
myriad kindred phenomena. Thus historic Christianity 
is to be explained by the union of intellectual mistake and 
ungrounded emotion. One can only regret the narrow dog- 
matism which is thus so blind to twenty centuries of expe-— 


rience. ‘ 
LEICESTER C. LEwIs 


La Spiritualite Chrétienne. By P. Pourrat. Paris, Lecoffre-Gabalda, 4° édition, 
1919, pp. xii + 502. Fr. 7.50. 
The purpose of this book is to trace the history and present 
the philosophy of the spiritual life during the first eight 
Christian centuries. Actually, however, by an easy and 
significant transition, the work becomes an outline history 
of Monasticism for this same period. As such, the story 
runs over the classic points, from the ascetic notes in the 
New Testament, through the formless rigoristic appearances 
of the first three centuries, to the start of Monasticism in 
the East under St. Antony and St. Pachomius, and the 
subsequent expansion and organization of this by St. Basil 
and St. Chrysostom. Thence the action shifts to the West, 
with Sts. Athanasius, Jerome, Martin, and John Cassian 
as leaders, until the fundamental philosophy of Western 
monasticism is given by St. Augustine, and the practical 
adjustment of this by St. Benedict. Finally, then comes a 
general survey of the state of monasticism in both East 
and West during the seventh and eighth centuries. 7 
The entire treatment is sympathetic and transcendental 


and, granted the obvious presuppositions of a transcendental 
deity, an individualistic ethic, and a hopeless “world,” 
will evoke no criticism and present no difficulties. For those 
whose Christianity precludes these postulates, the very | 
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splendor of the data here so admirably marshalled must 
create one of the deepest and most soul-searching problems of 
Christian history. 


LEICESTER C. LEWIS 


Lecgons sur La Messe. By Mgr. Pierre Batiffol. Paris, Lecoffre-Gabalda, 6° - 
édition, 1920, pp. xi + 330. Fr. 7.50. 


With the same surety of touch with which he has investi- 
gated both The Roman Breviary and Primitive Catholicism, 
Dr. Batiffol presents in this work an historical study of the 
text and ceremonial of the Roman mass. In so doing, he 
inevitably touches upon a number of the most debated 
historical and liturgical questions, and certainly there are 
few liturgical scholars, even in his own Communion, who 
would assent to all of Mgr. Batiffol’s conclusions. He 
takes flat issue, for instance, with Duchesne, as to the nature 
and origin of the Supplices to rogamus, in his confidence that 
the Roman liturgy has not and never has had an Invocation, 
while on the other hand he places the start of the elevation 
genuflections as late as the time of Alexander Borgia. 
Many similar points make the volume most worthwhile 
to all lovers of the liturgy. 


LEICESTER C. LEwIs 


The Kingdom that Must be Built. By Walter J. Carey. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1919, pp. 111. $1.00. 


Fr. Carey has never written a trite book. Hence the 
appearance of another of those exceedingly helpful handbooks 
which have come to be associated with his name will be any 
occasion of rejoicing by the ever-increasing number of those 
who look to this young Englishman for practical advice 
upon religious topics. Here is a brilliant exposition of the © 
doctrine of Kingdom-building, an exposition so clear and | 
concise that none can fail to comprehend it, and so full of 
the author’s fiery zeal that none can read it and remain 
unmoved. 

It has been given to Fr. Carey to express the great truths ~ 
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of Christianity in terminology that, for want of a better 
expression, we term ‘“‘popular.’”’ The subjects which he 
discusses are always pertinent ones, topics which have a 
vital bearing upon modern life. In his latest volume, he 
conceives the Christian mission as the task of building 
anew the Kingdom of God. The Kingdom is not an ab- 
straction, it is a most concrete state of life, one from which 
our peculiarly modern social ills—‘‘degrading poverty, ill- 
paid labour, bad conditions, sexual disgrace, joyless lives, 
aimless selfishness, callous luxury’’—have been banished. 

Those who have encountered the argument that the world 
war, with its terrible waste, has struck a death blow at the 
idea of Deity will be delighted at Fr. Carey’s succinct reply. 
He says, ‘Personally, I find it no harder to believe in God 
in war-time than at any other time. For it seems strange to 
charge upon God the responsibility for free men who deliber- 
ately refuse to act upon the rules and directions He has 
given. ‘Love God,’ He says, and ‘love your neighbor as 
yourself.’ Nations never act upon these directions; they 
think you a sentimental fool for even thinking such advice 
in any way practical. They have their reward n war and 
hatred, and then they seem to want to blame God for what 
would never have happened if they had listened to him” 
(p. 17). 

Those who have found ‘My Priesthood” and ‘Prayer 
and Some of Its Difficulties’’ helpful will not be disappointed 
in “The Kingdom that Must Be Built.’’ Here are the 
same keen analysis, the same facility of expression, the same 


genuine inspiration. 


For Pulpit and Platform. By John Mahan English. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., pp.143. $1.25. 
Dr. English, who is professor emeritus of homiletics in 
the Newton Theological Institution, calls his work ‘a 
handbook on preparation.’”’ Coming, as it does, from one 


of such ripe experience in the field of homiletics, one wishes 
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there were more original matter contained within it. For © 
Dr. English has done little more than to construct a compen- — 
dium of quotations from the great writers, both religious 
and secular, of all time. These literary abstracts are ex- 
ceedingly apt, and are arranged in most attractive fashion, 
but one frequently finds oneself wishing for less of quotation 
and more of Dr. English. 

Perhaps the most helpful sections of the handbook are 
Chapters II and III, on “The Enriching of the Mental 
Life,”” and ‘‘The Study of Men,” respectively. In accord- 
ance with the best traditions, Dr. English urges public 
speakers to make general rather than particular preparation. 
This rule applies to all forms of public discourse. The 
little book reveals a high order of homiletical scholarship. 

R. E. CARR 


The Order for Morning and Evening Prayer. Morehouse Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, 1920. $.40. 

This exceedingly handy volume, in addition to the litur- 
gical matter designated by the title, contains ‘‘ Prayer and 
Thanksgivings, and the order for the Use of the Psalter as 
modified by the action of General Convention in the years 
1916 and 1919.’’ Here are to be found, in most compact 
form, the Prayer Book changes which have already received 
the approval of two successive General Conventions, thereby 
becoming binding upon the Church. Clergymen and lay 
readers will find it indispensable pending the appearance of 
a revised Prayer Book. Consistent following of the new 
directions for the use of the Psalter will give that flexibility 
in the use of the Psalms for which many have w shed. 

R. E. Carr 


The Faith by which We Live. By the Right Rev. Charles Fiske, D.D. Mil-— 
waukee: Morehouse Publishing Co., 1919, pp. 322 + xii. $1.50. 
The whole American Church is debtor to Dr. Fiske for 
the publication of this admirable book, a revision of an 
earlier work called ‘‘The Religion of the Incarnation.”’ 
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The author explains the volume as “‘a plain, practical expo- 
sition of the religion of the Incarnate Lord,” and it is just 
that. It is no easy matter to compress a treatise on apolo- 
getics into 300 pages. But that is what Bishop Fiske has 
done, and he has accomplished the task without slighting a 
single essential. One marvels that so comprehensive a 
review has been achieved within so brief a space. 

Second only to the interest created by the author’s ability 
to state the principles of Christianity in few words is that 
evoked by his unique treatment of the subject. Here is 
a study in apologetics which differs markedly from most work 
of its kind in that the starting point is the individual himself, 
During its perusal the consciousness grows that Dr. Fiske, 
writing out of a rich experience, is stating the case for Chris- 
tianity in terms which will appeal most strongly to that 
mythical personage whom we call “The man in the street.’’ 
The answers to all the usual objections to Church-going and 
Church membership are to be found in “The Faith by Which 
We Live.’’ The author has attempted honestly to state 
and as honestly to answer the problems of modern Christian- 
ity, and proof that he has succeeded can be had by any who 
chooses to read this remarkable volume. 

So many are the book’s excellencies that it is difficult 
to know what to select for mention in a review as brief as 
this necessarily must be. Perhaps the most valuable sec- 
tion, in the opinion of at least one person, is that devoted 
to the subject of ‘‘. hoosing a Church.”’ Bishop Fiske has 
just discussed the fact that Jesus Christ purposed to found 
a Church to carry on His mission in the world. But which 
of the scores of Christian bodies now extant corresponds 
to that Apostolic Body? The method of arriving at the 
answer is as ingenious as it is convincing. Taking the New 
Testament record as his source, Bishop Fiske re-constructs 
the Apostolic Church, describing its doctrine, its worship, 
its polity. What modern religious organization squares 
with this picture? The author’s answer leaves none in 
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Another section of unusual worth is that devoted to the 
discussion of the Holy Communion and preparation for 
its reception. 

But nothing less than a careful reading of the book can 
bring to light all its admirable qualities. Clergy not infre-— 
quently lament the dearth of “‘popular’’ studies in religion. = 
Here is a book which must be ranked high among those sy 
works which can be put into the hands of any layman without oayt. 
creating the fear that the reader will be sound asleep before | 
the first fifty pages have been perused. Dr. Fiske awakens 
the reader’s interest in his opening paragraph, and not fora _— 
single instant does that interest lag. One lays down the — 
volume with the hope that its author will make further 
contributions to the literature of the American Church. 
R. E. CARR 


A Fighting Church. By G. Ashton Oldham. Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing 


Co., pp. 97 + xi. $1.25. 
The Rector of St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, is the latest — 
theologian to attempt an answer to the question, :‘‘What is — 
wrong with the Church?” Selfishness, individual and cor- 
porate, is the cause of the majority of our ecclesiastical — 


and spiritual ills, in the opinion of Mr. Oldham. So con-— | 7 

cerned have we been with our own affairs that we have | E 

forgotten the larger purpose of the Church, viz., the estab- — ; 


lishment of the Kingdom of God. 

Moreover, we have been too long content with a negative 
Christianity. ‘‘The common mind thinks of a Christian 
as one who does not do certain things—does not break the > 
Decalogue for instance—instead of one who does things. 
: : We have become satisfied if a man refrains from evil instead — 


of insisting that he actually do some good” (p. 7). 

Mr. Oldham would restore the primitive concept of Chris-_ 

tianity as a great adventure, an adventure in pursuit of | 

which men offer themselves for service as readily as did — 

those splendid souls who fought for the world’s freedom. 

Says Mr. Oldham, ‘Christ came to give the world a Cause, 
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the greatest Cause the world has ever ieoen. A young 
unlettered countryman, without money, without power, 
without influence, without authority, Jesus Christ scanned 
the far horizon of the world, looked down through the ages, 
and calmly bade His disciples fling themselves against all 
the forces of evil entrenched therein and as calmly promised 
them the Victory. This was the boldest, the most audacious, 
far-reaching, impossible project ever conceived; but its very 
audacity and difficulty caught the imagination and fired 
the spirits of men so that they responded gladly to His 
invitation to come and enlist for the conflict. It was this 
spirit which enabled the early Church to conquer the Roman 
Empire and to drive its gods from their thrones’”’ (pp. 15, 16). 

Once one has enlisted in the great struggle for the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom, the component parts of Christianity 
fit into the general scheme as the media through which 
God strengthens His soldiers. Prayer, worship, the sacra- 
ments—these are the various channels through which divine 
grace flows to the fighters. In this connection, the chapter 
on “The Purpose of Prayer’ will be found particularly 
helpful by reason of its plain, practical treatment of the 
subject. Not quite so much can be said for the section 
dealing with ‘‘The Use of Sacraments,” in which Mr. Oldham 
exhibits a vagueness not evident elsewhere in the book. 

““A Fighting Church” is to be recommended, not only 
to the clergy (to whom works such as this are always welcome) 
but likewise to laymen. Its sane, intelligent treatment of 


the subject instantly attracts and holds the reader’s attention. 


Jewish Contributions to Civilization: An Estimate. By Joseph Jacobs. Jewish 

Publication Society of América, Philadelphia, 1919, pp. 334. 

The Jewish race—whatever that may mean—has been 
more often studied, praised and condemned than any other 
from the point of view of racial intelligence. Few men 
would have been as well qualified as Dr. Jacobs to deal 
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wich the subject. It it to be oeded that he was cut off 
by death, before he was able to complete the monumental | a 
work he had planned on the Jewish Race. This book is an oe 
introduction, written in a delightful manner, and with the 
surety of judgment that J. Jacobs had shown before. The 
main thesis is that the isolation of the Jews during medieval 
times, made them intellectual and economic intermediaries. 
Their connection with their eastern brethren, their similarly 
tolerated existence in Islam and under the Medieval Church- 
State, explains their share in making Arabic culture known 
to the West. The Jews were active in the breaking of the 
Church-State idea and were leaders in nineteenth century 
Liberalism and in Socialism. Every page in Dr. Jacobs— 
book is interesting, much is of vital importance to-day. 
His book will help us to understand better that new factor 
of our American life, the Jew who has come to stay and has 
something to give us, as we have something to give him. 
Most interesting—and perhaps new—to many, will be the 
first part of the chapter on the Church and the Jews, where 
Jewish influence on our liturgical and dogmatic development 


is shown with some detail. 
Joun A. MAYNARD 
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The Bible as the ‘‘Word of God” or divine writing has 
its parallel in the Egyptian name for hieroglyphics, namely, 
the ‘‘Writings of the Words of the Gods.” M. 


Prof. Wilhelm Wundt, German physiologist and philoso- 
pher, died at Leipsic Tuesday, August 3Ist. 

Wilhelm Max Wundt was born August 16, 1832. He 
served as a lecturer at Heidelberg and professor of philosophy 
at Zurich, and in 1875 was called to the chair of philosophy 
at Leipsic, where he founded an institute for experimental 
psychology, the precursor of many similar institutions. M. 


Dr. Milligan is doing valiant service in completing the 
great work begun by Moulton ‘‘The Vocabulary of the 
Greek Testament.”’ Part four is soon to appear. MM. 


The preliminary meeting of the World Conference on 
Faith and Order took place last summer at Geneva under 
the chairmanship of Bishop Brent. There were eighty 
churches and forty nations represented. M. 


Three interesting addresses were made in the Church 

of the Transfiguration, New York City, during last Lent, 

on the famous “Concordat.” The principles involved in 

the proposed concordat are far reaching, and such discus- 

sions as these from all angles are most useful. A copy of 

these addresses may be had from the Secretary of the Church- 
man’s Alliance, 1126 Claremont Ave., New York City. MM. 


Recently, at Oxford, there passed away Dr. William 
Sanday, the eminent theological scholar, in his seventy- 
eighth year. It will be remembered that only last year 
Dr. Sanday resigned the Lady Margaret chair of Divinity 
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at Oxford. Ordained in 1867, after a short period of parochial 
work he became principal of Hatfield Hall, Durham, from 
1876 to 1883, when he was appointed to the Ireland professor- 
ship of Exegesis at Oxford. This position, combined with a 
tutorial fellowship at Exeter College, he held until 1895, 
when he succeeded Dr. Heurtley in the Lady Margaret 
professorship. Dr. Sanday’s influence on theology in Oxford 
and in England was strong and healthy—he was obviously 
so candid and so determined to give justice to every side. 
He was the author of a Life of Christ, and many other 


theological works. M. 


Union Theological Seminary in New York has just estab- 
lished a new department, the Department of Home Service. 
The aim of the department is two-fold: 

1. To acquaint the student body of the Seminary in general 
with modern movements in the fields of industrial relation- 
ships and interdenominational codperation, so that as 
pastors they may appreciate the problems involved in these 
fields and where possible codperate intelligently with efforts 
to deal constructive’y with them. 

2. To give special training to those who expect to enter 
any of these fields, and to provide opportunity for advanced 
instruction and practical experience for graduate students 
and those who have a'ready done exceptional work in active 


service and desire to fit themselves for larger usefulness. M. 


_ Although it is now generally agreed among students of 
the Old Testament that the plural word ons is a remnant of 
polytheism, it is still interesting to note that in the Tell el- 
Amarna letters, it often occurs that a Canaanite chief ad- 
dresses his Egyptian overlord, the pharaoh, as my gods, using 
the plural form. This is most likely the “plural of majesty,” 
a'though it is possible to think of it as having arisen from the 
Egyptian tendency to see in the pharaoh the representative of 
the gods. At any rate, the possibility of thinking of ondx as 
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a ‘‘plural of majesty’’ may have smoothed the path in ancient 
times from its use as a polytheistic to its use as a monothe- 
istic term. M. 


A comparison of the passages, Ex. 34: 25; 23 :18; Deut. “L 
with Ex. 12:21; Lev. 16 will show that the oldest form of the 

Hebrew Passover was that of a blood-rite performed with 

the purpose of averting a hostile deity. Since this ceremony 
is called the 0% NDB (Pesachim 9g: 5), and since it is reason- 
able to look to Egypt, the home of the Hebrews of the time 
of Moses, for light on this ceremony it would be natural 
to expect a similarity between the ritual of the earliest 
Hebrew Passover and Egyptian sacrificial rites. With 
this is view the reader’s attention is ca!led to the two fol- 
lowing passages from Herodotus and Epiphanius (Herod. 
II, 47-48; Epiphanus Panarion, 17, 3), where the elements 
of the rites of the earlier Hebrew passover may be seen in a — 
late traditional form. M. 
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